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READERS WRITE 





An Octogenarian on Youth and Isms 

I am nearing my 87th year, a full- 
blooded democratic American of old dem- 
ocratic stock, and I stand four-square for 
the “Youth Congress” (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 3) as the sane and sound way to 
peace and prosperity. I see nothing par- 
tisan, but great good and sound reason, 
in it. And, isn’t that the paramount need 
ef youth and all humanity in this world- 
wide, chaotic, insane, critical time? Every 
movement for the betterment of humanity 
is, or has been, denounced by partisan 
bigots and uninformed critics as some- 
thing awful, but their arguments are epi- 
thets and based on fears. As to “isms.” 
old, unreasoning standpatism surely is 
the worst. 

T. J. Estes 

Olvey, Ark. 


Capital Chat: Guidance and Guides 

Reading “Capital Chat” in your June 25 
issue decided my visit to Washington, 
D. C. Your information was appreciated 
and found to be correct. Washington has 
many beautiful and clean buildings, sur- 
rounded .by green lawns and trees. The 
one thing that marred my pleasure was 
the fact that the minute I stepped inside 
the Capitol Building a long-legged indi- 
vidual (hands in coat pockets, jingling 
silver) approached my party inquiring 
whether we wanted to line up and pay 
for a guide. It burns me up to know 
that in our own Capitol one must pay to 
be instructed about the historical facts 
which ought to be furnished free, espe- 
cially for high school children, several 
of whom were with us... 

Mrs. Elsie Umberger 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gambling: Statistics and Morals 

I notice a statistical error in your article 
on “Gambling” (PATHFINDER, Sept. 3). 
You say: “Nevada has drawn revenue 
ranging from $75,000 to $100,000 a year... 
Nevada’s population is only 93,000, and 
state income from gambling accordingly 
averages around $1,000 per citizen each 
year.” Should you have said $1 per citi- 
zen each year, or should the amount col- 
lecte-l have been written $75,000,000 to 
$100,000,000? . 

Stephen M. Reynolds 
Princeton, N. J. 

If the revenue from gambling in Nevada 
is $75,000 to $100,000 a year (for con- 
venience an average of $93,000) and the 
population of Nevada is 93,000, are you 
not in error in saying an average of $1,000 
per citizen per year? Isn’t it only a sin- 
gle, paltry $1? 

A. D. King 
Akron, O. 


{Only a single poltsy $1. PATHFINDER inadvert- 
ently made a hash of Simple arithmetic. —Ed.] 


One thing of which I have never been 
afraid is the “evil” of what is commonly 
called gambling. In the first place, no 
one is ever obliged to play slot machines, 
stake money on races of any kind, or in 
any other form risk his cash on a guess 
or chance occasion. I agree that it is all 
stupid and has a bad effect upon the 
moral character of every one indulging in 
it. But if one wishes to make an ass of 
himself, why not let him do so? Who is 
the loser but himself? Said Spencer: “To 
protect men from the effects of their own 
folly is to fill the world with fools.” The 





moral character of any man is his own 
affair and his own penalty, until it ranges 
over into the fields of ethics and destroys 
the interest of others. Only then has 
society the right to interfere .. . 
Laurie J. Quinby 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
* — * 

Iam amazed. After reading your main 
article on “Gambling,” I note threading 
through the whole an undertone of dis- 
approval and disapprobation for this most 
venerable and almost holy institution, 
sanctioned by men and gods from the 
most remote antiquity. Not only is gam- 
bling sanctified and approved of in Chris- 
tian scriptures but also in the Holy 
Koran. In both sacred books is related 
the story of Job, wherein Iblis (Satan) en- 
gages in a gambling match with Allah 
or Jehovah, the stakes being the very 
immortal soul of poor Job (Awwab). 

Thus it is shown . .. that gambling is 
highly moral, elevating and spiritually 
uplifting, stimulating to the _ esthetic 
senses, and altogether wholesome .. . 

Hajji Alford ibn Roos 
Vanadium, N. M. 


No Such Park 

In your issue of Aug. 20th, under the 
title “War Games: Biggest,” you state 
that these war games took place in the 
120,000 acres of De Soto National Park 
near Biloxi, Miss. Is there such a national 
park as De Soto?.. 

Josie L. Peterson 

Greeley, Colo. 

[There is no such park. PATHFINDER should have 
seid De Soto National Forest, which was proclaimed 
in 1935, after the government began to buy the land 


in 1933. In its entirety, it now includes nearly 1,000,- 
000 acres, supervised by three ranger districts.—Ed.] 


Crop Control Debate: Last Round 

Referring to Mr. Horton’s answer in 
PATHFINDER of Sept. 10, Pll grant for 
the sake of argument that Leviticus 25 is 
a crop control law. This, however, does 
not alter my expressed opinion one iota. 
If Mr. Horton wants to accept “New Deal” 
philosophy on a par with God’s wisdom, 
O. K. But I can’t. Doubtless God knew 
what the outcome of the Levitical “law” 
would be before He gave it to Moses. The 
“New Deal” can’t tell you tonight where 
theirs will be in the morning. The so- 
called government crop control law, as it 
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now stands, is another step towards dic- 
tatorship. Planned economy must have « 
master planner, backed with ample Fed- 
eral power to enforce it, or failure is its 
doom ... Misguided government pater- 
nalism will ruin agriculture. Centralizins 
power in Washington robs the state o! 
its rights and the citizen of his liberty. 
Keep government close to home if you 
want to manage it. 
H. C. Brewer 

Duluth, Minn. 


[{Mr. Horton and Mr. Brewer have carried on thei: 
interesting debate in these cane since the iss: 
of June 26th. Ee — a letter M: 


* Brewer’s yy on subject. so wish 
Horton i Eve a mn 


Mr. his last ae At ar 
rate, the Horton- “prewer has reached th: 
closing round.—Ed.] 


More About the South 

I note in “Readers Write” (PATHFIND- 
ER, Sept. 10) that someone is bemoaning 
the fact that all the land in the South, 
belongs to only a few of the wealthy land- 
owners. The writer of this letter state: 
that he lived in the South two years an: 
that these landowners compelled the Ne- 
gro tenants to live on five or-ten acres oi 
land and grow only cotton, without thx 
right to raise chickens or to keep a cow 
I have lived in the South all my life an: 
have never seen these large farms farme:! 
in five and ten-acre plots and have yet t 
see cotton planted on all the land up tv 
the house . .. We in this part of the 
South have yet to see someone starving, 
have yet to see people standing in bread 
lines, have yet to see a family living on 
five or ten acres ... What the South needs 
is less meddling by men from the Nori! 
with two years city dwelling in the South. 

Durward Self 

Nixon, Tex. 


* * 7 


. .. I am impressed with the idea that 
we are attempting to support a 20th cen- 
tury superstructure on a 16th century 
foundation . . . The South contains more 
than one-fourth of the nation’s popula- 
tion, and of those of school age and older, 
nearly 10 per cent can neither read no: 
write. That indicates an average low- 
grade of education among the literate. 
Taking those facts with the fact that in 
the South more children are born than in 
any other section, it can be seen that it is 
only a question of time when the popula- 
tion of the United States will consist prin- 
cipally of poorly educated Southerners. 
By our own actions, we are inviting a 
recrudescence of the dark ages . . 

Casper Z. Redfield 
Chicago, Ill. 


Unwilling Candidate 

... In your September 10th issue, on 
page 5, I read about the Republican din- 
ner given near Washington, Ind., by Mr 
Homer Capehart. At the bottom of the 
page, I read what the Buffalo Evening 
Times had said about Mr. Capehart’s 
name appearing as a Democratic candi- 
date for office . . . It seems to me that it 
is only fair to Mr, Capehart for you to 
explain that his name was put on the 
petition without his knowledge or con- 
sent. The fairness of your magazine in 
giving both sides of a story is one of the 
things I enjoy in reading it. 

(Mrs.) Theodora M. Clark 

Salamanca, N. Y. 


(Mrs. Clark refers to the report that Homer E. Cape- 

. Buffalo organ manufacturer, was running as a 

Democrat for an upstate New York office while he was 

entertaining Republicans at a big rally in Indiana. 

Mr. Capehart, as Mrs. Clark ints out, was put into 

the Democratic race without his knowledge and con- 
sent.—Ed 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





A Bargain Brings Twilight to a Democracy 


YIX months ago the average Amer- 

S ican was not quite sure whether 
Czechoslovakia was spelled with .or 
without a “z.” He thought of it as 
“one of those European countries,” 
and remembered having seen its name 
stamped on cheap glassware and bar- 
gain-basement gloves. He had a hazy 
idea that it was somewhere near the 
Balkan peninsula. 

Last week every adult American 
who could read a newspaper knew 
that Czechoslovakia was a nation in 
desperate danger of her life. Movie 
audiences clapped and hissed the 
newsreel appearances of statesmen 
halfway around the world. Radio pro- 
grams were interrupted by bulletins 
from obscure.central European towns, 
and men stumbled over the pronunci- 
ation of these towns, as in 1914 they 
had stumblingly pronounced the 
strange Slavic name, Serajevo. 

Czech rise to world prominence 
dates from Germany’s absorption of 
Austria last March (PATHFINDER, 
March 26). That event whetted the 
Nazi appetite for another easy victory 
in the Drang nach Osten (drive to the 
east). At the same time it roused the 
Germanic minority in Czechoslovakia 
to a frenzy of race pride. Member- 
ship in the Nazi-supported Sudeten 
German party soared. At party meet- 
ings, emotional Sudeten German wom- 
en exclaimed that all they asked of 
life was to be permitted to bear Adolf 
Hitler a child, and die. In scores of 
villages, Czechs and Germans skir- 
mished in the streets, 

And on May 21, the polysyllabic 
name of Czechoslovakia ribboned 
across newspaper pages the world 
over. Two Sudeten Germans riding a 
motorcycle toward the Reich had been 
shot dead by Czech sentries when they 


It Is a Key to Nazi Expansion Eastward—The Black Area Represents Sudetenland 


ignored commands to halt. In the 
overcharged border atmosphere, the 
incident had explosive effect. Hitler 
was reported to be massing troops 
near the Czech frontier. Czechoslo- 
vak President Eduard Benes mobilized 
his army. Like a man who has been 
driving for miles along a precipice and 
suddenly feels his tires. skidding, 
Europe looked down into the abyss 
of a new war. 

The crash did not come. British 
diplomats got busy. The Germans, if 
indeed they had ever been mobilized, 
did not march, Local elections in dis- 
contented areas of Czechoslovakia 
passed with little bloodshed. The 
danger, however, was still present. 
Nazi newspapers kept up a _ violent 
anti-Czech campaign, and the Czech 
army stayed on the western frontier. 

Two weeks ago matters came abrupt- 
ly to a head. In a bellicose speech 
closing the Nazi party congress at 
Nuremberg, Hitler as much as told the 
Sudeten Germans that he would help 


them rebel against “the criminal, 
Benes.” The Czechs clapped martial 


law on 16 battle-torn Sudeten dis- 
tricts. Like a gouty angel of peace, 
British Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain flew off to Munich to find out 
what might dissuade Adolf Hitler from 
starting a new world war (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 24). 

GOLGOTHA: Last week Czechoslo- 
vakia was passing through what Pre- 
mier Milan Hodza called “the Golgotha 
of our history.” Hitler’s demands, as 
accepted by Britain and France, call- 
ed for outright surrender to Germany 
of all Czechoslovakia’s German-popu- 
lated areas, partition of the rest of the 
country into cantons, and veto of the 
Czech alliance with Russia (see page 
7). In short, according to most com- 
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Masaryk Fathered the Czech Republic 


mentators, Czechoslovakia was urged 
to cut her own throat in the in- 
terests of world peace. At the same 
time, operating out of German terri- 
tory, a Sudeten German corps of free- 
booters was attacking Czech frontier 
posts, and street crowds in Warsaw 
and Budapest were shouting for the 
annexation of the Polish and Hungar- 
ian minorities living in Czechoslovakia, 
Such pressure might have broken the 
nerve of a more excitable people. The 
Czechs, however, are as cool as steel. 
On the day after Hitler’s Nuremberg 
speech, when war bulletins were chas- 
ing each other over Europe’s wires, 
2,000 people congregated before a 
street radio in the Czech capital at 
Prague—to listen to an account of the 
Czech-Hungarian soccer match at 
Budapest. In the days immediately 
following the speech, the government 
of Benes, by no act or syllable, hinted 
that it might spare the world con- 
science the sight of a small nation 
fighting to the last man for inde- 
pendence, Instead, while German gen- 
erals calculated that Czechoslovakia 
could be wiped out in a week’s war, 
the Czechs talked of being able to hold 
their frontier for three months, 
Although Prague felt the full weight 
of Anglo-French pressure, the first and 
natural Czech reaction was to play for 
time. Before provisionally accepting 
the German demands, Benes and his 
cabinet placed faith in the idea that 
each day gained might bring aid 
nearer, for Czechoslovakia lies at the 
heart of Europe and a thrust at her 
would be felt by others. Her Little 
Entente allies, Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania, who also benefited from the 
World war, would feel the thrust. 
Russia would feel it. France and Eng- 
land, however smart their bargain, 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: EyesAbroad 


Like a healthy household in a dis- 
ease-ravaged neighborhood, official 
Washington last week eyed with anxi- 
ous concern the war fever abroad. As 
head of the official family, no one was 
more deeply concerned than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Hustling back from his son James’ 


_bedside in Rochester, Minn., the Pres- 


ident immediately plunged into con- 
ference with Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull. Next day, the full cabinet 
met to mull over the Czechoslovak 
crisis (see pages 3 and 7). Thereafter, 
Roosevelt kept in constant touch with 
Hull and other cabinet officials. 

Though reporters swarming outside 
all these confabs met only cautious 
silence, it was not difficult to guess 
the broad trend of official thought. For 
a long time, the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion had attempted to exert every pos- 
sible pressure against the spread of 
“lawless aggression” in Europe. As 
that aggression plunged onward to 
war’s brink, there was nothing left 
for this nation but determined effort 
to preserve its neutral status. There- 
fore, it was surmised, most of the 
White House conferences dealt chiefly 
with application of neutrality legisla- 
tion and domestic economic manage- 
ment in case of war abroad. 

While there was no official comment 
on either neutrality or international 
cooperation, there was no lack of 
pulling and hauling at the Adminis- 
tration’s coat sleeve by proponents of 
both policies. In Canada, the Toronto 
Globe and Mail urged Roosevelt, as 
“the one man in the world” who could 
help, to call a meeting of Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Chamberlain, Daladier and 
Benes and go to Europe himself to 
attend it “by the first available boat.” 
In France, this plea for Rooseveltian 
intervention was echoed by no less a 
figure than ex-premier Leon Blum. 
On the other hand, the isolationist 
tenor of American thought was clearly 
demonstrated at home by urgent de- 
mands from half a dozen peace organi- 
zations that the President immediate- 
ly proclaim a stand of unwavering 
neutrality. 

In the face of all such urging, 
Roosevelt maintained complete silence, 
even foregoing his usual press con- 
ferences because, as he explained 
through his aides, anything he might 
say about the crisis could easily be 
misinterpreted in the war-charged at- 
mosphere of the moment. Others, 
however, were more vocal. Senator 
Gerald P, Nye, baiter of munitions 
makers, warned against “errors” 
which might yet lead America into 
war. Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, declared that “the 
Senate, in my opinion, will not vote 
for entrance into any foreign war.” 

Most forceful of all was the state- 





ment of Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho, ranking Republican of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and dean of 
the midwestern isolationist bloc. “The 
people of the United States,” insisted 
the Idahoan, “are not interested in 
European boundaries or with the plans 
of European nations in regard to Euro- 
pean matters ... Our policy should 
be hands off!” 

Because he felt it necessary to re- 
main in Washington, the President 
canceled two trips scheduled for last 
week. One was to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
for the celebration of the 150th an- 
niversary of New York’s ratification 
of the U. S. Constitution. Substituting 
voice for person, he telephoned a 10- 
minute speech, which was re-broad- 
cast to a crowd of 5,000 and to the 
nation at large by radio. The address 
consisted chiefly of parallels between 
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Borah: “Hands Off!” 


tne “professional fear-mongers” of 
150 years ago and those who today 
“are afraid to make the Constitution 
work under new conditions.” The 
President asked his hearers to have 
the “faith and confidence” that made 
possible the Constitution’s adoption. 
Second trip to go by the board be- 
cause of the European uproar was one 
schéduled to Chickamauga National 
Park in Georgia and Tennessee. 
Elsewhere in the domestic scene, 
Presidential activities related chiefly 
to politics and to the railroads. Just 
before the New York primary, Roose- 
velt reiterated his opposition to Repre- 
sentative John O’Connor by announc- 
ing through a secretary that “of course, 
the President hopes James H. Fay will 
win.” After Fay’s victory (see col. 
3), Roosevelt revealed he had expect- 
ed O’Connor to win by about 500 votes. 
Formerly, the President had correctly 
guessed primary figures in the “purge” 
states of Georgia and Maryland within 
1,000 votes of the actual results. 
Another political item of the Presi- 
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dent’s week concerned two bridges 
across the Potomac River into Mary 
land. During his “invasion” of tha: 
state in behalf of Representative Davi) 
Lewis’ candidacy for the Senate seat 
of purge-candidate Millard Tydings. 
Roosevelt had promised Marylanders 
that the bridges would be built “jus! 
as fast as we possibly can do it.” Bui 
in a press conference after Tyding’s 
victory over the New Deal favorite. 
reporters asked the President abou! 
the proposed structures, and he coun- 
tered by inquiring what bridges the, 
meant. Then he went on to say that 
Maryland would not get the bridge: 
but that the decision had nothing to 
do with the state’s choice of an anti- 
New Deal Senator. Rather, said th: 
President, the blame lay with Mary 
land bankers who refused to finance 
the state’s part of the building costs. 

The President tackled the increas- 
ingly threatening railroad problen 
when the National Mediation Boarid 
reported to him that it had been un 
able to settle the fight between rai! 
management and rail labor over a 
proposed 15-per-cent pay slash. Rou 
tine procedure was for the Presideni 
to appoint a fact-finding commission. 
but he decided on a bolder stroke. 
Calling together representatives of 
both sides, he urged a quick settlement, 
suggesting that only owner-worker 
cooperation could solve the railroads’ 
pressing troubles. Result of this was 
that the labor representatives stood 
fast against the proposed cut, while 
those appearing in behalf of the car- 
riers promised to consider further 
the President’s plea. 

Even in this discussion, European 
war threats found an echo. Delving 
into musty newspaper files, lovers o! 
coincidence found that at the very 
outbreak of the World war in August, 
1914, President Woodrow Wilson was 
similarly fighting to stave off a threat- 
ened strike of railway labor. 





Politics: “Purge” Finale 


Because President Roosevelt had 
backed one heavy-jawed, red-faced 
Irishman to beat another heavy-jawed, 
red-faced Irishman, the result of one 
particular primary contest stood out 
above all others in the nation last 
week. The contest was in New York 
City’s 16th Congressional district. 
popularly known as the Gas House 
district, where huge gas tanks dot the 
East River banks and where the very 
rich and the very poor live side by 
side. e 

The presidential favorite in the last 
of the so-called “purge” primaries was 
one-legged James H. Fay, 39, Chief 
Field Deputy Collector of Internal 
Revenue, who also ran unopposed on 
the American Labor party ticket. 
Marked for “purge” was John J. 
O’Connor, who had served 15 years 
in Congress since the day Boss Charles 
Murphy of Tammany Hall told him he 
was to represent the Gas House dis- 
trict in Washington. 

O’Connor and Fay had met in a 
Democratic primary battle once be- 
fore—in 1934—and O’Connor had won 
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hy a bare 100 votes. Last week, helped 
hy two endorsements from the White 
House, Fay won by more than 500 
votes. Dispiritedly suggesting he 

ight demand a recount, O’Connor de- 

ved some slight satisfaction by being 
,amed on the Republican ticket over 
the regular organization candidate, 
\llen W. Dulles. But so far as New 
Dealers were concerned, the victory 
vas already won. In the unlikely 

ent that the heavily Democratic Gas 
House district should elect Repub- 

-an O’Connor in November, he would 

till almost certainly lose the chair- 

inship of the House rules Commit- 
ee.t It was while holding this po- 
tent office that O’Connor angered New 
Dealers by fighting the Reorganization 
bill and twice blocking consideration 
{ the Wages and Hours Bill. 

The Massachusetts primaries were 

irked by the record-breaking num- 
ber of candidates seeking office—more 
than 1,700—and an upset in the Demo- 
ratic gubernatorial race. Emerging 
rom a virtual political grave, former 
Governor James M. Curley beat a 
four-man field, including the incum- 
bent Governor Charles M. Hurley. Now 
63, Curley easily won although he had 
been soundly whipped in recent years 
in his attempts to become (1) U. S. 
Senator and (2) Mayor of Boston. Op- 
posing him next month will be Lever- 
ett Saltonstall, socially prominent for- 
ier speaker of the Massachusetts 
House, who had no trouble in taking 
the G. O. P. nomination. 

In New Jersey.former Senator W. 
Warren Barbour ran far ahead of two 
lownsendites to capture the Repub- 
lican nomination for the U. S. Senate. 
WPA administrator W. H. J. Ely, for- 
mer state senator, was unopposed for 
the Democratic label. 

Wisconsin’s primaries were notable 

1 two reasons. One was that Gov- 
rnor Philip M. La Follette received an 

nprecedented fourth-term nomina- 
tion from his party, the National Pro- 
ressives of America. The other was 
he initial appearance in the state of 

Republican-Democratic coalition 
ut to beat La Follette and the Pro- 
ressives. Candidate of the coalition 
as Robert K. Henry, small-town 
saanker and former State Treasurer. 
le was up for nomination on both the 
Democratic and the Republican tick- 
ts, but won only the Democratic tag. 

In Georgia, echoes of the week-old 

yntest were heard when ranting 
-ugene Talmadge announced he would 
ontest the victory of Senator Walter 
. George in the Democratic primary 
PATHFINDER, Sept. 24). 

With the Connecticut Republican 
State convention meeting for the first 
lime in 25 years without the direction 
f the late Boss J, Henry Roraback of 
Hartford, a slate of comparatively 
youthful candidates was picked. Nom- 


+ Under the unwritten rule of seniority, the ma- 
rity party member of longest service on a commit- 
ee is chairman. O’Connor, if elected as a Republican, 
would no longer be a member of the majority party. 
Slated to succeed O’Connor as chairman of the Rules 


Committee is Representative Adolph J. Sabath of 


lllinois, a thoroughgoing New Dealer. 
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Fay Won for the New Deal... 


inated for Senator was John A. Dana- 
her of Hartford; for Governor, Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin, of Stratford. They 
will be opposed in November by in- 
cumbent Democratic Senator Augustus 
Lonergan and incumbent Democratic 
Governor Wilbur Cross. 

Los Angeles held no primary but it 
did have a recall election and, for the 
first time since 1909, an attempt to re- 
call a mayor was successful. Victim 
was Frank Shaw, long an object of 
attack by reform groups. New mayor 
of the city is Superior Judge Fletcher 
Bowron, who had charged the Shaw 
administration with permitting crime 
and vice to flourish. Adopted at the 
same election was an_ ordinance, 
fought by the C. I. O. and the A. F. of 
L., which placed sharp limitations on 
picketing during strikes. 

With great seriousness marking all 
these political developments of a week, 
lighter-hearted observers found much 
to interest them in these sidelights: 

@ In Nogales, Ariz., Andrew Bettwy, 
unsuccessful Democratic gubernato- 
rial candidate, filed his campaign ex- 
pense statement, listing “loss of three 
months’ sleep” and “two front teeth 
and a lot of hair in a personal encoun- 
ter with one of my opponents’ sup- 
porters.” 

@ In Cambridge, Mass., the cam- 
paign of Policeman Thomas Leary to 
have himself defeated as delegate to 
the Democratic State Convention was 
completely unsuccessful. Voters gave 
him 1,165 votes to his opponent’s 1,106. 
Having campaigned on the slogan of 
“Be Wary of Leary,” because police 
department rules forbid an officer to 
seek election to public office, Leary 
said he was preparing a statement de- 
nouncing the voters. 

@ In Milton, Wash., Kenneth Sim- 
mons, Democratic mayor, decided to 
prove his contention that many voters 
don’t know what or whom they are 
voting for. He entered in the Repub- 
lican primary a mule, under the name 
of Boston Curtis. The candidate sign- 
ed a filing notice with a hoofprint but 
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O’Connor Wound Up as a Republican 


made no campaign and offered no plat- 
form. The mule got 51 votes and was 
elected Milton’s Republican commit- 
teeman. 

idlieaiateissncceaniessbaiil 


Labor: Peace Pact 


Problem child of the entire C. I. O. 
movement has been its second largest 
affiliate, the United Automobile Work- 
ers, Which has 400,000 members and a 
strife-torn leadership. Late last June, 
Homer Martin, bespectacled president 
of the U. A. W., expelled four officers 
and suspended another. Each side 
charged the other was Communist- 
dominated (PATHFINDER, July 2). 

Since then, John L. Lewis, president 
of the C. I. O., has suggested one solu- 
tion after another in an attempt to 
bring peace to the union, only to have 
Martin reject each on the ground of 
interference with the union’s right of 
self-government. Finally Lewis put 
the problem up to Philip Murray, 
white-haired chairman of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, and 
Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Like two worried but patient uncles 
attempting to deal with a scrappy 
nephew, Murray and Hillman pleaded 
and cajoled. Last week they per- 
suaded Martin to agree to this com- 
promise peace plan: (1) Murray and 
Hillman would decide between them- 
selves whether the ousted officers 
should be reinstated; (2) a joint com- 
mittee of the C. I. O. and the U. A. W. 
would negotiate on future disputes; 
(3) the auto union would remain loyal 
to the C. I. O., while the C. L O. 
would recognize the union’s right to 
self-government, 

While the U., A, W. struggle was 
thus dying down, other labor develop- 
ments included these: 

gq In New York City, an “outlaw” 
strike tied up approximately 85 per 
cent of all motor trucking in the city. 
Unauthorized by union officials, the 
strike was called by rank-and-file 
members of the A. F, of L.’s Inter- 



























































































national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
who objected to the handling of ne- 
gotiations for a new contract. With 
the strike spreading and negotiations 
deadlocked last week, cargoes piled 
up on the waterfront and a shortage 
of groceries developed. Meanwhile, 
two unions opposed to the Worker’s 
Alliance began organizing WPA work- 
ers. One was the WPA Employees 
Association of America, and the other 
was the A. F. of L.-sponsored Federal 
Project Workers. Leaders of both as- 
serted the Alliance did not represent 
the majority of WPA employees and 
hinted it was Communist-dominated. 
Since the Alliance has reputedly been 
angling for acceptance into the C. I. O., 
the A. F. of L.’s new WPA union was 
regarded as another attempt to fight 
the Lewis organization. 

@ In San Francisco, while the de- 
partment store strike continued in 
deadlock over store-wide seniority 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 24),+ Harry 
Bridges, president of the C. I. O.’s In- 
ternational Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen’sS Union, reached an agree- 
ment with the Waterfront Employers’ 
Association on a new contract. Cov- 
ering 12,000 longshoremen in Pacific 
Coast ports, it will establish a new 
arbitration procedure preventing 
“quickie” strikes over minor disputes. 
Wages and hours will remain the same. 

G In Washington, D. C., President 
Roosevelt called a conference of rail- 
road executives and rail union leaders, 
urging them jointly to support legis- 
lation rehabilitating the railroads (see 
page 4). But labor leaders indicated 
they would not cooperate with man- 
agement until the demand for a 15 per 
cent wage cut, responsible for a strike 
vote, is dropped. 


Taxes: New Field? 


Governments are always hunting for 
new fields to tax. Few administra- 





+ Children of striking department store workers 
temporarily marched in picket lines last week display- 
ing such ‘‘class angle’’ nursery rhymes as this one: 

Hickory, dickory dock, 

My school books are in hock. 
And now I cannot concentrate 
Because the boss won’t arbitrate. 
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Murray, Martin and Hillman (Seated l. to r.) Reached an Acceptable U. A. W. Peace Plan 


tions, however, have been so hard 
pressed for fresh revenue as the New 
Deal. Last April, confronted with the 
prospect of a 40-billion-dollar Federal 
deficit by next year, President Roose- 
velt asked Congress to tap a rich tax 
vein for him by ending tax exemption 
on future issues of Federal, state and 
local securities. Nothing happened. 

Last week, the first gun in a new 
campaign against tax exemption boom- 
ed forth from the U. S. Treasury. In 
a report studded with seductive dol- 
lar signs, the Treasury sought to im- 
press America with the tremendous 
potential revenue from taxes on gov- 
ernment securities. In June, 1937, the 
study showed, such securities out- 
standing were worth more than 60% 
billion dollars. Of this gargantuan 
sum, no less than 50% billions were 
in the hands of non-governmental 
owners, who collected $1,554,000,000 
in interest that was wholly or par- 
tially free from taxes. 

The drive in Congress which the 
Treasury figures were thought to 
herald will probably be to enact the 
“short and simple statute” asked by 
President Roosevelt. This law would 
enable the Federal government to 
tax the income from future issues of 
securities of state and local govern- 
ments, which in turn would be per- 
mitted to tax income from future Fed- 
eral issues. Just how much extra 
money this might bring to Federal 
tills no one knew, but estimates rang- 
ed as high as half a billion yearly. 

Nothing new, such plans have been 
knocking around Congress since 1923. 
Chief objection to them is this: by 
abandoning the sales point of tax 
exemption, the government would 
make its securities harder to sell to 
the public and might have to raise 
its interest rates, thus losing at least 
part of what it gained. A second hitch 
is the disagreement about the neces- 
sity of a constitutional amendment to 
abolish tax exemption. 

Despite these difficulties, however, 
the constantly increasing pressure of 
government debt seemed likely to 


bring decisive action at the next ses- 






sion of Congress. Behind the drive 
toward the new field seemed to lie 
public approval—a recent Gallup po!! 
showed 74 per cent favoring taxation 
of government securities. 
——_——_—__— 


John Stink’s End 


Sixty years ago, a young Osage In- 
dian named Ho-tah-moie (‘Rolling 
Thunder”) contracted smallpox. In 
dian treatment for the disease was 4 
primitive equivalent of the moder: 
steam box. When Ho-tah-moie fel! 
unconscious from the treatment, his 
fellows thought he was dead, laid hi: 
out on an Oklahoma hillside and pro 
ceeded to divide his property. Ho 
tah-moie recovered, appeared befor: 
the Indians and announced he was 
alive. This was disputed, one tribes 
man going so far as to say, “No, John 
stink.” 

This was but one of the legends 
surrounding John Stink, the best 
known character in Pawhuska, Okla. 
For more than 30 years John Stink 
lived on a hill overlooking Pawhuska. 
There, smoking huge black cigars and 
guarding his home with a big knife, 
Stink lived the life of a recluse. Local! 
legend said that he had ascended the 
hill, vowing never to speak again to a 
white man, after the town marshal 
had shot several of his dogs. Living, 
like all Osages, on money from the 
commuyal fund derived from oil, John 
Stink kept his vow. 

Last week the end came to legends 
and to John Stink. Aged 80, he was 
found dead in the home he had shared 
only with his dogs since the beginning 
of the 20th century. After a three- 
hour funeral service combining the 
impressive rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church with the colorful Osage cere- 
mony, John Stink was laid to rest in 
a mausoleum. In one hand he held a 
rosary, in the other, a cigar. 

——___-..——___ 


Americana— 


Penitent: After robbing the parson- 
age of the Rev. S. Raynor Smith in 
Roseburg, Ore., a contrite thief left a 
note calling himself a “cad” and ask- 
ing the minister to pray for him, 

Touching: Convicting Philip Bar- 
asch of obtaining $39 under false pre- 
tenses, Judge Joseph B. Hermes of 
Chicago, Ill., offered to free the pris- 
oner if he would repay the money. 
“Judge,” said the defendant, “I’ve got 
$8 now. Could you let me have an- 
other $31 till the first of the month?” 
Hastily declining, the court remark- 
ed: “I just judge the world. I don’t 
take it on my shoulders.” 


* 7 * 


Punch: After neighbors complained 
that the noise annoyed them, 65-year- 
old Mrs. Mary K. Sullivan of Boston 
was ordered by Judge Vincent Brogna 
to refrain from socking a punching 
bag in her back yard. Mrs. Sullivan 
said she did it for her arthritis. 
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Europe: Borrowed Time? 


As Big Ben struck midnight in Lon- 
don last week, a group of bedraggled 
newspapermen stood smoking and 
waiting outside the residence of the 
British Prime Minister at Number 10 
Downing Street. Rain was coming 
down by the bucketful. The curious 
spectators who had thronged the street 
all day had long since gone to bed. 
Only the newspapermen waited, as 
many of them had been doing, since 
11 that morning. 

Behind the drawn shutters of Num- 
ber 10, one of the momentous confer- 
ences of the post-World war era was 
taking place. Present, besides Prime 
Minister Neville ‘Chamberlain, were 
French Premier Daladier and Foreign 
Minister Bonnet, flown from Paris for 
the occasion. Present also was the 
small coterie of advisers which Brit- 
ain calls the Inner Cabinet: Foreign 
Secretary Halifax, Home Secretary Sir 
Samuel Hoare, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Sir John Simon. 

At 10 minutes past midnight, the 
door of Number 10 opened. An official 
communique was handed to the wait- 
ing press. It was very short, very 
meaningful: 


After full discussion of the present 
international situation, the represent- 
atives of the British and French gov- 
ernments are in complete agreement 
as to the policy to be adopted with a 
view to promoting peaceful solution 
of the Czechoslovak question. 

The two governments hope _ that 
thereafter it will be possible to con- 
si er a more general settlement in the 
interests of European peace, 

Thus, in 60 words, Europe’s two 
sreat democracies passed sentence 
upon the post-war republic of Czecho- 
slovakia (see page 3). From semi- 
official sources in Berlin and London, 
newspapermen had already learned 
approximately what the Franco-Brit- 
ish plan would mean for the Czechs: 





IN OTHER LANDS 





1) Surrender to Germany, without 
plebiscite, of all areas where the popu- 
lation was predominantly German. 
This would involve moving the fron- 
tier back behind the Sudeten hills, 
abandoning to Germany most of the 
Czech fortifications and the country’s 
richest industrial area, and trading 
Germans living in the interior to the 
Reich for Czechs and anti-Nazis liv- 
ing in the Sudeten area. 

2) Organization of the rest of 
Czechoslovakia into a set of cantons, 
largely self-governing, on the Swiss 
model. 

3) Neutralization of the Czech for- 
eign policy. Hitherto Prague has 
been the stepping stone in the Paris- 
Moscow alliance. Henceforth it would 
be required not to oppose the foreign 
policy of Germany. 

Peeled of her mixed populations, 
Czechoslovakia’s hard Czech kernel 
wouid consist of eastern Bohemia, cen- 
tral Moravia, and western Slovakia. 
This shrunken state would then have 
its frontiers guaranteed by its four 
immediate neighbors plus Britain, 
France, and Italy, by means of a pact 
similar to the Locarno guarantee 
which Germany violated by marching 
soldiers into the Rhineland in 1936. 

In this scheme there was for a time 
one major hitch. It was the possibility 
that Czechoslovakia would refuse to 
accept, thereby bringing down upon 
herself the wrath and the air squad- 
rons of Adolf Hitler. Well aware how 
such hostilities might spread, desper- 
ately anxious to avert war, French and 
British statesmen worked against time. 

HITLER’S TERMS: Since the mo- 
ment when Chamberlain had sent his 
electrifying message to Hitler propos- 
ing “to come over at once to see you” 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 24), one event 
had followed another with bullet-like 
speed. At Asch on the Czech-German 
border, Konrad Henlein, leader of the 
aggressive Sudeten Nazis, had issued a 
manifesto proclaiming that Sudeten 
Germans wanted to “go home to the 
Reich.” Herr Henlein had then pru- 
dently betaken 
himself over the 
border to Ger- 
many, one step 
ahead of a war- 
rant issued for 
his arrest on the 
charge of trea- 
son to the Czech- 
oslovak state. 

Prague had de- 
clared a state of 
national emer- 
gency, adjourned 
2arliament, im- 
posed press and 
mail censorship, 
and outlawed all 
activities of the 
Sudeten party. In 
scared Sudeten- 
land, thousands 
of German refu- 
gees were pack- 
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Hitler’s House:-The View Was Very Pretty 


ing their goods for furtive flight to 
the Reich, while other thousands of 
Czechs, Jews, and German democrats 
plodded toward Prague. A band of 
green-shirted Sudetens which called 
itself the “Free Corps” was carry- 
ing on a kind of guerrilla warfare 
along the frontier, striking from bases 
in Germany at isolated customs houses 
and kidnapping Czech guards. The old 
people of Sudetenland, left behind in 
the exodus of refugees, had been or- 
dered to surrender all weapons, and 
police stations throughout the area 
were piled high with rusty firelocks, 
antique muskets, and pearl-handled 
knives. 

At London, a few days before wait- 
ing newspapermen at 10 Downing 
Street had received the 60-word An- 
glo-French communique, Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain in a gray worsted 
suit, wing collar and butterfly tie, with 
his umbrella in his hand, had stepped 
into a silver-gray monoplane for the 
biggest political adventure of his life. 
Three hours and 50 minutes later he 
was welcomed at Munich with a Nazi 
salute from Nazi Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop. A _ special 
bulletproof train sped him to Berch- 
tesgaden, and a high-powered car bore 
him up a Bavarian mountain to Haus 
Wachenfeld, Hitler’s Alpine retreat. 

Hitler does not speak English, 
Chamberlain speaks only a little Ger- 
man, but he knew enough to remark 
that the view from Hitler’s veranda 
was very pretty—sehr schoen, Then 
the dictator, the democrat, and their 
translators sat down to talk about 
Czechoslovakia. If Chamberlain had 
come prepared to discuss a plebiscite, 
he did not get a chance. Hitler ap- 
parently did the talking. Next day 
Britain learned that instead of staying 
three days as he had planned, Cham- 
berlain was returning at once. 

Back in London, the Prime Minister 
said: “I have come back rather quicker 
than I expected ...I had a long talk 
with Herr Hitler . .. I feel satisfied 
that now each of us knows fully what 
is in the mind of the other.” Soon, 
said Chamberlain, he would meet Hit- 
ler again at some halfway spot. This 
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Mrs. Chamberlain Knelt and Prayed 


was Godesberg, a German summer re- 
sort on the Rhine. 

ACCEPTANCE: On Sunday, the Rev. 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had called a day of na- 
tional prayer for peace. Mrs. Annie 
Chamberlain, the Prime Minister’s 
wife, knelt with hundreds of others 
before the tomb of Britain’s Unknown 
Soldier in Westminster Abbey. While 
the Empire prayed, a stream of visitors 
came and went at 10 Downing Street. 
American Ambassador Joseph Ken- 
nedy went back and forth from Down- 
ing Street so often that Canadian and 
Australian diplomats complained that 
“the United States was now the 
favorite dominion.” 

All this time Czechoslovakia had not 
heard one official word of the negotia- 
tions that were sealing her future. 
When the historic Franco-British con- 
ference was over, when Chamberlain 
and Daladier had agreed that the 
preservation of the Czech frontiers 
was not worth the lives of Frenchmen 
and Englishmen, the moment came: 
Czechoslovakia had to be told. 

Jan Masaryk, Czech Minister to Lon- 
don and son of Czechoslovakia’s first 
President, had cracked under the 
strain of waiting. He lay ill at the 
Legation when the news reached him. 
Stefan Osusky, Czech Minister to 
aris, left the French Foreign Office 


with tears streaming unashamedly 
down his cheeks. 
ULTIMATUM: Hearing that free 


chunks of Czechoslovakia were being 
passed out, the Poles and Hungarians 
were not slow to gather for the kill. 
Hungarian Premier Bela Imredi and 
his foreign minister journeyed to 
Berchtesgaden to enlist Hitler’s sup- 
port for their claims. Polish Ambas- 
sador Josef Lipski followed them up 
the mountain. In Italy, Benito Mus- 
solini made a strenuous bid for the 
limelight by championing the Hun- 
garian and Polish claims and an- 
nouncing that if general European war 
broke out over Czechoslovakia, Italy 


OTHER LANDS 


had “already chosen her side.” 

In Prague’s beautiful Hradcany Pal- 
ace, looking down on the river Vitava 
and the oldest city in central Europe, 
Czechoslovak President Eduard Benes 
debated his terrible choice. He could 
reject Hitler’s terms and offer up the 
bodies of his nation’s young men to 
war; or he could accept the terms and 
sacrifice the integrity of the country 
that has been his life work. He chose 
to play for time. The Czech answer, 
delivered in London, pronounced the 
Franco-British plan inacceptable and 
humbly suggested that the whole thing 
be referred to the Hague Court of 
International Arbitration. 

To the British and French, with 
their worried eyes on the clock and 
Hitler’s bombing planes, these were 
“dilatory tactics.” The Czechs got an 
ultimatum. Within 24 hours they must 
decide—death or dismemberment. 

Just before the time was up Czecho- 
slovakia accepted Hitler’s terms. The 
Cabinet of Premier Milan Hodza pub- 
lished a communique: “Our friends ad- 
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Diplomats Complained about Kennedy 
vised us to purchase freedom and 
peace by sacrifice .. Russia was 
willing to help only on condition 
that France come first ... We were 
alone ...” 

Prague, up to this time, had been 
grimly calm, but when Czechs heard 
that their government had yielded, a 
madness seized the city. Weeping, 
chanting the national anthem, shouting 
“Down with the government!” “We 
want a military dictatorship!” mobs 
surged up the hill to Hradcany Palace. 
Caught between the rage of his people 
and the united front of great powers, 
Premier Hodza resigned. 

As Benes, haggard from lack of sleep, 
sought to form a new cabinet, Cham- 
berlain winged once more across the 
English Channel to meet Hitler at 
Godesberg. The sacrifice of Czecho- 
slovakia had not guaranteed peace. 
Hitler, distrustful of democratic delay, 
was impatient to occupy Sudetenland. 
Nazi papers were howling: “Germany 





Has Waited Long Enough.” All along 
the Bohemian border, fighting flared. 
Czechoslovakia’s numbered hours tick- 
ed away, and peace in Europe seemed 
to be living on borrowed time. 


Spain: Stalemate, Attack 


With the rest of the world last week, 
war-torn Spain watched breathless], 
the sputtering bomb in Czechoslova 
kia, 

For two reasons, observers though! 
a general European’ conflagration 
would react to the benefit of the Span 
ish Government. In the first place, 
such a conflict might well mean th 
withdrawal of all foreign forces ani 
munitions from Spain. Since Franco’: 
forces enjoy more outside aid than «: 
the Loyalists, any such move would 
injure the Rebel cause. In the second 
place, if France were drawn into wai 
elsewhere in Europe, it would be en 
tirely likely that she would throw he: 
full support to the Loyalist side. 

Pending peace or war outside the 
peninsula, sole military action of the 
week was a determined but fruitless 
effort by the Rebels to dislodge Loya! 
ists from the sector in the elbow of 
the Ebro River around Gandesa. As 
Loyalist militia still clung stubborn) 
to their positions and cold weathe: 
drew nearer, the probability that the 
Spanish war would go through yet 
another winter came closer and closer. 

If Czechoslovakia’s plight stalemal 
ed the civil war, it also provided the 
text for a fiery verbal attack on th: 
League of Nations and its members by 
Julio Alvarez del Vayo, foreign min- 
ister of Loyalist Spain. In choleri: 
language for which he is famous, the 
red-faced, gray-thatched Spaniard 
called on the League Council to viev 
with him the “ghost nations” repre- 
sented by empty seats in the handsome 
hall at Geneva. He declared bitterly: 





“It is not the aggressors, but their 
accomplices on whom the greatest re- 
sponsibility falls. The Chinese people 
have been abandoned to their fate. 
The disappearance of Austria will nol 
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even be recorded in the list of inter- 
national crimes. It was to be expected 
that the magnificent effects of the 
so-called realist policy in internation- 
al affairs, with its contempt for peace 
and law, should result in these fresh 
attempts at aggression against Czecho- 
slovakia. 

“A ggressors, after all, follow the law 
of their destiny. It is the nations who 
have proclaimed their respect for the 
sovereignty of states but who, always 
in the name of peace, have neglected 
their duty and have turned the League 
of Nations into a mere registration 
office for recording defeats ... who are 
responsible for the present situation.” 


Near East: Arab Forays 


Moreover, I am not willing to allow 

a second Palestine to be created in 

the heart of Germany by actions of 

other statesmen. The poor Arabs are 
defenseless and perhaps deserted... 

To the Jewish-hating Arabs of Pales- 
tine, the few seconds it took Adolf Hit- 
ler to rasp these words at Nuremberg 
two weeks ago were more than pleas- 
urable. To them, the words suggested 
the appearance of a new champion—or 
champions. For, if Great Britain 
would not heed Arab demands to oust 
the Jews, Hitler, supported by Musso- 
lini, would. Both these dictators were 
well aware that a Palestine problem 
in 1938 might prove just as trouble- 
some to Britain in 1938 as was the 
irish problem in 1914. 

Hence, last week, with their confi- 
dence thus encouraged, Arabs were 
again on the rampage in a battle that 
has been going on for 20 years—the 
fight for exclusive control of Palestine. 
With all Britain’s attention concen- 
trated on the European crisis, rebel 
Arabs met little resistance in a week- 
long reign of terror. 

The first bloody foray was an at- 
tack on the central police station in 
Beersheba. Arab policemen put up 
no fight; their commander, a British 
sergeant, did and his throat was slit. 
Next onslaught was directed at little 
Bethlehem, the higthplace of Christ. 
There, the Arabs had free rein as the 
Palestine government abandoned the 
town. Government police were re- 
moved and rebels met no opposition 
as they set fire to the police station 
and other municipal buildings. The 
British struck only one blow during 
the week but it was a heavy one, 
Scouting near Ramallah, north of Jeru- 
salem, 13 planes of the Royal Air 
Force espied a band of armed Arabs. 
Swooping down, the pilots machine- 
gunned the milling Arabs, reportedly 
killing 130. 

However, such a show of punish- 
ment was not likely to daunt the Arabs, 
and Britain, in the little time she could 
devote to her Near Eastern problem, 
knew it. Reports were that at least 
8,000 British troops were on their 
way to Palestine. To _ stiff-necked 
British imperialists in Palestine, that 
was the best news possible. Said one: 
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“If an international conflict does not 
break out, then we can restore order 
here in 48 hours. Martial law will do 
the trick and do it properly.” 


Far East: Bitter-Enders 


War-torn populations of another 
generation used to gauge the tide of 
battle by watching the waves of pros- 
titutes who invariably trailed victori- 
ous troops into new territory. Last 
week, the unpredictable Orient added 
another refinement to modern war- 
fare by replacing the disreputable 
camp-followers of past times with a 
corps of highly trained artists and 
technicians, 

Into the conquered cities of Shang- 
hai and Nanking, Japan poured more 
than 100 reporters, special writers, 
novelists and playwrights and another 
100 movie directors, script writers and 
cameramen. Their special mission 
was to record for posterity the devas- 
tation and capture of Hankow, 600 








International 


Koo’s Plea Included Mortality Figures 


miles farther up the Yangtze River. 
Confident that the fall of “China’s Chi- 
cago” would come before the month’s 
end, Japan coolly laid elaborate plans 
to immortalize in print and film “The 
Epic of the Yangtze.” 

As the Nipponese writers and movie 
men sketched their plot in advance, 
some 300,000 Chinese soldiers worked 
grimly to stave off the scheduled 
“epic.” Although Japanese’ troops 
hammering away north and south of 
the metropolis seized three strategic 
points in the city’s outer defense zone 
—Hwangchwan and Schangcheng in 
the south and Wusueh in the north— 
defending officers maintained China's 
reputation for pursuing every effort to 
the bitter end by bloody resistance on 
all fronts. 

Far from Hankow’s battle-front, an- 
other Chinese leader doggedly pur- 
sued an even fainter hope than that of 
armed defense. In Geneva, Switzer- 
land, American-educated Dr. V. K. 
Wellington Koo, Chinese member of 
the League of Nations Council, maneu- 
vered for imposition of military sanc- 





lions against Japan. With only his 
facts betraying his bitterness, the soft- 
spoken little Chinese told the Council 
that since the beginning of the war, 
no fewer than a million of his coun- 
trymen had died at the hands of the 
million Nipponese troops now active 
in China. Thirty million more had 
lost their homes, Koo declared, and 
Japanese air raids on civilian popula- 
tions this year alone had totaled 2,204. 

After this prelude, the diplomatist 
went on to say with a humility em- 
barrassing to delegates that China 
“asks nothing impossible” but sought 
three things: (1) application § of 
League Article XVII, which provides 
machinery for mediation between 
members and non-members of the 
League; (2) application of already 
adopted League resolutions for em- 
bargoes against Japan on arms, raw 
materials and cash; (3) new measures 
to prevent Japanese use of poison gas 
and civilian bombings. 

This plea the League answered by 
the empty gesture of inviting Japan, 
under Article XVII, to negotiate with 
China, Everyone knew Japan would 
refuse, and everyone knew that the 
next step—application of sanctions— 
would promptly be dodged by all im- 
portant League members. Only pos- 
sible benefit for China seemed to be 
the choice of forcing the League to 
recognize that a “state of war” existed. 


This recognition, some _ suggested, 
might conceivably react to China’s 
discomfort by causing the United 


States also to accept the facts and 
apply its Neutrality Act. Withheld so 
far, application of the American Neu- 
trality Act might affect China ad- 
versely and in that way aid Japan. To 
keep careful check on this possibility, 
China last week was preparing to send 
to Washington a new Ambassador, 
Dr. Hu Shih, philosopher-educator 
who will succeed Dr. C. T. Wang. 
snactilibaghaanpeteainiids 


Asides Abroad— 


No Interest: Without ever having 
seen a railroad train, William MeNeis 
died at the age of 101 in the village of 


Kentucky, county Donegal, Ireland. 
Several lines ran near his home but 


when people suggested to him that 
he ought to see a train, McNeis said 
he wasn’t interested, 


Eternal Feminine: Even prison bars 
can’t quell a woman's vanity. So the 
deputy governor of Hollaway Gaol, 
Britain’s prison for women, learned 
when he found his 347 charges using 
the prison tooth powder on _ their 
noses. When he switched to a sallow 
shade of gray tooth powder, the pris- 
oners began wetting the covers of 
prison library books to use the red 
dye for lipstick. 

Horseplay: For “indulging in horse- 
play,” a 17-year-old girl was placed on 
probation by a London court. Officers 
said she persisted in blocking traffic on 
the sidewalk by lifting two men. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





A. M. A.: Half Step 


Two major symptoms of the grow- 
ing drive to provide adequate medical 
eare for all Americans, regardless of 
economic circumstances, appeared in 
Washington, D. C., last summer. One 
was the broad Federal program recom- 
mended by the National Health Con- 
ference (PATHFINDER, July 30). 
The other was legal action by the De- 
partment of Justice to end “discrimi- 
nation” and “illegal boycotts” against 
group health associations by organized 
medicine (PATHFINDER, Aug. 13). 

To the powerful, conservative Amer- 
ican Medical Association, these symp- 
toms represented an “emergency.” 
Last week, after an extraordinary ses- 
sion which was third of its kind in 


the association’s history, the A. M. A." 


had taken at least half a step to meet 
the “emergency.” 

In Chicago, 175 doctors comprising 
the association’s House of Delegates 
voted to accept “in principle” five sec- 
tions of the proposed Federal health 
program: (1) Federal funds should be 
used to spread medical care, but only 
under direction of a physician and 
only through local or state agencies; 
(2) a Federal Department of Health 
should be established, but only if a 
physician were placed at its head; 
(3) hospital facilities should be ex- 
panded, but by subsidy of existing hos- 
pitals rather than by building new 
ones; (4) workmen’s compensation 
laws should be amended to permit 
sickness benefits, but neither employer 
nor employee should patronize physi- 
cians under salary or contract; (5) 
hospital and cash indemnity sickness 
insurance were reindorsed. 

Having thus hedged their acceptance 
of the government proposals with nu- 
merous qualifications, the delegates 
went on to reject unanimously and 
completely the most vital sections of 
the Federal program—an $850,000,000- 
a-year, tax-paid national health cam- 
paign and cumpulsory sickness insur- 
ance taxes. The tax-paid medicine 
plan was branded “a complicated, bu- 
reaucratic system which has no place 
in a democratic state.” 

Although some of the delegates 
pointed proudly to the resolutions as 
“progressive and almost revolutionary,” 
it seemed plain that the A. M. A. and 
Washington’s health planners were 
still a long way from complete agree- 
ment. Yet the association’s recogni- 
tion that “medical care of the indigent 
is a responsibility of the community” 
possibly requiring Federal funds was 
undoubtedly a step forward. 

Anyone supposing that the delegates’ 
action would compose the A. M. A.’s 
difference with the Department of 
Justice, however, was badly mistaken. 
Day after the meeting, the associa- 
tion’s Journal announced it would 
fight “with its utmost power” what it 
called an attempt “to conwict it in the 


eyes of the people of being a predatory, 
anti-social monopoly.” The same day, 
Attorney General Homer Cummings, 
admitting that the delegates’ action 
was “extremely gratifying,” declared 
that “the action does not affect the 
Justice Department’s proposal” to push 
its case against the District of Colum- 
bia Medical Association, A. M. A. affili- 
ate. Pointing out that the Department 
had never accused the A. M. A. of 
being a monopoly, Cummings said the 
Department’s object was not to sup- 
port one type of medical practice 
against another, but simply to prevent 
illegal competitive practices on the 
part of medical organizations. 

“We are much in the position of a 
referee in a football game,” the Attor- 
ney General remarked. “The referee 
is not for or against either team, but 
it becomes his painful duty on occa- 
sions to impose a 15-yard penalty for 
holding.” 





Astronomy Meeting 


Because, in its broadest sense, as- 
tronomy surveys the whole universe 
lying outside the earth’s atmosphere, 
there is an inclination among the un- 
informed to regard the science itself 
as impractical. Actually, however, 
when they look beyond the immediate 
world far into the outer reaches of 
space, astronomers do something that 
is far from useless—the star-studded 
heavens hold a key to the mystery of 
man and matter. 

In its workaday aspects, moreover, 
astronomy plays a significant and 
highly realistic role. Because of it, 
it has been possible to improve upon, 
and make practical use of, such things 
as optical theories, spherical trig- 
onometry and. the laws of physics. 
Further, in addition to ending many 
strange superstitions, it has contribu- 
ted much to navigation, to the every- 
day use of helium, to the determination 
of accurate time, and to advancing 
laboratory knowledge on the struc- 
ture of matter. Like the science, the 
men who study it are realistic. They 
make up such important groups as the 
American Astronomical Society, which 
last week had recorded new astrono- 
mical facts after a semi-annual meet- 
ing at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. The record of the meeting 
included the following: 

g A fundamental law of astronomy 
is that the heat of a star increases as 
its brightness increases and that the 
star cools off as the brightness di- 
minishes. Nevertheless, according to 
Dr. Ralph B. Baldwin of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, this law has been 
only recently violated by a “renegade” 
star. Presenting a new puzzle to as- 
tronomers, Dr. Baldwin reported that 
the “renegade” grew brighter as it 
cooled. In the constellation Cassiopeia, 
located near the North Star, the “rene- 
gade” first began to grow brighter 
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Pathfinder 
than normal about a year ago and 
reached its peak last May. In its May 
phase, it was easily visible to the 
naked eye. Four hundred times as 
bright as the sun and almost five times 
as hot, it gradually diminished its light L 
and now appears normal, but its 
strange cooling - when - brightening 
phase may be repeated. 

gq During recent months, there have 
been unprecedented disturbances on 
the planet Jupiter. This was the re- 
port of Earl C. Slipher of the Lowell 
Observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz. With 
color photographs to illustrate his re- 
port, Slipher declared that the dis- 
turbances—which reached their maxi- 
mum in August and now seem ended— 
were greater than anything he had 
seen since he began studying Jupiter 
32 years ago and that they made some 
widely held Jupiter theories seem in 
error, especially those which hold 
there is great cold below the planet's 
clouds. He suggested that the dis- 
turbances were caused by high tem- 
peratures below the clouds, tem. 
peratures caused by something in th« 
planet itself. 

g A report on the double star H. D. B 
163181 was made by Dr. Sergei Gapo- 
schkin of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory. Visible in the south during 
the summer, this star is in the con- le 
stellation of the Scorpion. Each of ils 
two parts, the report said, has about t] 
40 times the mass of the sun, thus , 
making H. D. 163181 one of the most t 
massive stars known. Other double 
star talk at the Ann Arbor meeting 
was contained in a plea by Dr. Robert by 
G. Aitken, president of the society and we 
director emeritus of Lick Observatory ¥ 
at the University of California. A 
world authority on the subject, Dr. r 
Aitken deplored the fact that most as- . 
tronomers have turned away from " 
double star study and he appealed to 
the society’s members to correct the [ 
situation. Further study of double 
stars (two or more separate stars re- 
volving around each other) should . 
yield valuable information about the ti 
evolution of the stellar system, he said, 
and young astronomers should pay 
particular attention to them. 

To help study double stars or any h 
other manifestation of the heavens, B 
astronomers have much to assist them li 
in America. After the meeting at Ann 
Arbor, it could be said that the United E 
States leads the world in astronomy p 
and in the technical equipment at hand 
to study it.t A generation ago, Europe d 
was master of the field. Since then, 
however, the development of obser- 
vatories and research has advanced so 
phenomenally in this country that 
America has become the astronomical V 
capital of the world. 
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+ Perhaps the greatest piece of technical equipment 

scope being built on Mount Palomar in 

200-inch mirror is known as “the 
world’s most precious piece of glass.’’ 


——__- —_ —-o~=e -- ” 
$100 A MONTH FOR ic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is I 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy ; 
that pays $100 a month and costs only Ic 
a day. Read about it on page 15,—Adv. 
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SCHOOLS 


Hoosier Portia 


Take then thy bond, take thou thy 
pound of flesh; 
in the cutting, 
shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy 
lands and goods 

by the laws of 
confiscate ... 











Bat, if thou dost 


Are, Venice, 


rhus, in Shakespeare’s Merchant of 


nice, the heroine Portia thwarted 
villain Shylock. Last week, the 
people of Indiana were laughing at the 
uccess with which a simple Hoosier 
bus driver had turned Portia’s logic 
sainst a county school board. 

For five years, Bert Berndt had 
lriven pupils to and from the Center 
fownship School in Valparaiso, Ind. 
hen his contract was canceled. Defi- 

t, he continued operation. When 
. school trustee bribed the children 
ito new buses with free pencils, 
Berndt raised the ante by offering free 
indy bars, and kept his passengers. 

Finally, the school board played 
vhat it thought was its trump card. A 
legal writ ordered the driver to sepa- 

te the body of his bus, which was 
the school’s, from the chassis, which 

is his own, Then Berndt resorted 
Shakespeare. To the _ school’s 
sarage man, he proclaimed: 

“Prepare thee to cut off the body, 
but touch no bolt or wire upon my 
chassis ... ll sue you for trespass if 
you even scratch it.” 

The perplexed mechanic refused to 
louch the bus. Celebrating, Berndt 
visited the school and gave away 
ore candy bars. 


Death by Spending 


For “the promotion of education 
ithin the United States without dis- 
tinction of race; sex or creed,” the 
te John D. Rockefeller in 1902 found- 
| the General Education Board. Last 
eek, in the words of its president, 
Raymond B. Fosdick, the life of the 
soard was “runniwfg to its close”— 
terally spending itself to death. 
Until 1920, the General Education 
Board carefully conserved its financial 
rincipal, spending only out of income. 
n that year, however, the directors 
lecided to forego frugality and dig 
ito principal. Since then, Fosdick’s 
itest annual report revealed last 
eek, $139,337,348 of the principal 
count had been disbursed, together 
vith $115,997,322 from interest. This 
juarter-billion-dollar gift to education 
id been divided roughly as follows: 





Medical education ....... $89,000,000 
Higher education .:....... 68,000,000 
Negro education .......... 40,000,006 
Special programs ......... 53,000,000 
Of $28,000,000 remaining to the 
board, Fosdick reported, $12,000,000 


vas already earmarked for southern 


education and $7,300,000 had been “set 
aside for unexpected contingencies.” 


Thus the free balance left was only 
$8,700,000. 

“The life of the General Education 
Board,” said the report, “is therefore 
running to its close. It is probable 
that within a few years its funds will 
be completely exhausted and the or- 
ganization will be liquidated.” 

In explanation of the open-handed 
policy pursued for the last 17 years, 
Fosdick argued that “in the rapidly 
moving times through which we have 
lived since the war, it was more im- 
portant to meet challenging oppor- 
tunities in the development of fields 
like medical education, for example, 
than it was to conserve principal funds 
for some indefinite future.” 


“Ideal” College Girl 


The freshman class of Blue Ridge 
College in New Windsor, Md., last 
week enjoyed the distinction of en- 





rolling the “ideal” American college 
girl. 
The “ideal” student appeared at Blue 





International 


Mary’s Ambition Displeased a Novelist 


Ridge in the person of dark-haired, 
blue eyed Miss Mary Grabhorn of 
Short Hills, N. J. Shortly before, Miss 
Grabhorn had won her title, along 
with a $200 prize, from 1,000 entries 
in a contest sponsored by Saks, a lead- 


ing Manhattan store for women. Diur- 
ing the last judging, the “jury,” com- 
posed of writers, artists and mer- 


chants, discovered that all 13 finalists 
had but one ambition—to get married. 

The 17-year-old winner told the 
judges she was not engaged, but coyly 





admitted she “had her eye on” a 
gentleman. Other contestants, also 


seeking matrimony, added that they 
wanted “twins” or “as many children 
as my mother had—six.” 

The judging proceeded smoothly 
until one of the jury, novelist Fannie 
Hurst, inquired into the singular uni- 
formity of the girls’ ambitions. When 
she discovered that career women had 
been deliberately barred from the con- 
test, she almost wrecked the show. 

“I’m sick of the lot of you,” she told 
the finalists bluntly. “Perhaps I’d bet- 
ter be a little discreet—but if this is 
the modern generation, ugh!” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Economic Jitters 


For the businessman as well as for 
the statesman, war threats spell un- 
certainty and terror. Last week, as a 
frightened world clung desperately to 
the bedraggled tail-feathers of the 
peace dove, it saw finance, industry 
and agriculture swirl giddily in an 
atmosphere of doubt and fear. 

Finance: Most immediate economic 
effect of the European crisis was the 
natural one of falling stock markets. 
Abroad, all sorts of securities, notably 
government loans, toppled precipitous- 
ly. In New York, leading issues slump- 
ed as much as five points, recovering 
somewhat when the inclination of 
France and Britain to yield to Hitler 
became apparent (see page 7). Though 
the market breaks everywhere were 
severe, many observers were surpris- 
ed that the “panic” was not worse. 

No less notable was the fillip given 
by war threats to the already heavy 
shipments of gold to America. With 
nearly $200,000,000 in bullion received 
inside of 10 days, U. S. gold stocks 
soared to a record peak of $13,421,- 
000,000. Chief motives behind this 
“flight to the dollar” were the desire 
of foreign investors to get their funds 
into neutral territory and the desire 
of foreign governments to have re- 
serves here for possible war purchases. 

Industry: Less sensitive to war 
threats than the money market, indus- 
try was more concerned with possible 
results of actual warfare than with 
the immediate effects of the current 
situation. That a European conflict 
with America standing neutral might 
react, at least at first, to the advan- 
tage of American industry was indi- 
cated when export firms reported 
striking increases in inquiries from 
abroad about the availability of U. S. 
products. Economists predicted that 
war would swing to this country the 
purchases which many non-European 
nations could no longer make from 
lands engaged in the all-absorbing 
business of war. Nevertheless, it was 
widely asserted that war abroad would 
bring to America neither the initial 
distress nor the eventual boom that 
marked the first World war. In 1914, 
economic America suffered severely 
from temporary loss of her foreign 
markets, only to emerge within two 
years as the world’s foremost indus- 
trial power. Today, the United States 
would be from the start the paramount 
provider for a warring world. But the 
heedless over-expansion to stock bel- 
ligerents on dubious credit which this 
nation engaged in after 1915 would be 
dampened today by the Johnson Act, 
forbidding war-debt defaulters new 
credit, and the Neutrality Act, em- 
bargoing arms and putting other com- 
merce on a cash-and-carry basis. 

Agriculture: To the farmer, the pos- 
sibility of war meant the possibility 
of better prices, and his response was 


quick. As grain prices moved sharply 
upward in commodity markets, mid- 
westerners planting wheat. cocked an 
interested eye at jittery Europe. De- 
spite present surpluses, war would 
certainly increase wheat demand, thus 
providing incentive for another big 
crop. Such considerations were re- 
ported to be threatening the New 
Deal’s wheat acreage control program. 
MEP ~O Si 


A & P Counter Offensive 


Born of prejudice against bigness in 
business, the tax drive on America’s 
retail chain stores has spread faster 
and faster during the past two years. 
Today no less than 23 states impose 
taxes ranging from $1 to $2,000 on 
each store within a chain. 

Some months ago, Representative 











International 
Patman’s Proposal Stirred the A & P 


Wright Patman, Texas Democrat and 
one of the most relentless Congres- 
sional foes of big business, announced 
plans for a final offensive against the 
chains. A bill he plans to introduce at 
the next Congress would slap a Fed- 
eral tax on every chain store in the 
nation. Beginning at $50 a year for 
the first store of any chain, the impost 
would scale upward to $1,000 for each 
unit in excess of 500. 

Mindful of the successful history of 
anti-chain taxes in legislatures and 
courts, many chain men last week pre- 
dicted that the Patman bill would mean 
the death of their 7-billion-dollar-a- 
year industry. To no firm was the 
Texan’s proposal more alarming than 
to the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company. Operating 11,752 stores in 
39 states, A & P conceivably might be 
subject under the Patman bill to an 
annual tax of more than $11,000,000. 
A & P’s total net profits in 1917 were 
less than $9,000,000. 

With annihilation thus staring it in 
the face, A & P decided to fight. Lift- 
ing a veil that had hidden their com- 





Pathfinder 


pany’s views and practices for more 
than 75 years, George L. and John A. 
Hartford, elderly brothers who con- 
trol A & P, announced in five-column 
paid advertisements in 23 newspapers 
a concerted and carefully planned 
drive to “educate” the American public 
to the “perils” of the Patman proposal. 

The decision to fight, the 2,000-word 
A & P statement declared, was in “th: 
interests of several groups of people 
iwho: deserve consideration.” The 
advertisements stated that more than 
80 per cent of A & P profits went 
to government in taxes, that neithe: 
George nor John Hartford had chi! 
dren for whom to amass further for- 
tunes and that “both of these men 
could, of course, retire without per- 
sonal or financial inconvenience anid 
live very comfortably if chain stores 
were put out of business.” However, 
the ads continued, the interests of 
such other groups as these were also 
at stake: 

Employees of A & P, numbering 
85,600 and enjoying “the highest 
wages and the shortest hours of any 
workers in the grocery business,” 
would undoubtedly lose their liveli- 
hood under the Patman bill. By pro- 
tecting them, said the advertisements, 
the A & P campaign also aided indi- 
rectly in protecting the 900,000 em- 
ployees of all chains. 

Consumers have a heavy stake in 
preservation of chain business be- 
cause the chains provide them with 
the necessities of life at prices they 
can afford. Thus A & P claimed to 
have distributed in 1937 $881,700,000 
worth of food at a net profit of only 
1 per cent and at prices from 8 to 
25 per cent below those of independ- 
ent grocers.f 

Farmers were appealed to to help 
save the chain markets which buy 30 
per cent of farm produce. This mar- 
ket is especially important to the 
farmer, it was urged, because chain 
stores move farm commodities “with 
as tew intermediate costs and profits 
as possible.” 


On these grounds, said A & P, the 
counter offensive would be conducted 
against the Patman bill, which was 
branded “punitive, discriminatory and 
frankly designed to put chain stores 
out of business.” As to methods of 
warfare, the Hartford brothers mod- 
estly admitted that “we are experts 
only in the grocery business” and that 
therefore they were hiring the slick, 
high-pressure New York publicity 
firm of Carl Byoir & Associates to man- 
age their campaign for them. But they 
would not “go into politics nor estab- 
lish a lobby in Washington,” prefer- 
ring to “educate” thé voting public 
through newspaper advertisements, 
study groups and open forums. 

pat Bh et ose Aas 


Little Men’s Platform 


Greatest task confronting De Witt M. 
Emery, 6%-foot-tall president of the 
National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, has been to divorce in the 
public mind any connection of his or- 
ganization with the farcical two-day 
meeting of “small business men” in 

+ This claim was iekty Gaputed. be Sip’ Meaicpel 


Association of Grocers could find “‘no 
authoritative proof’ that chains offered lower prices. 
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Washington, D. C., last winter (PATH- 
FINDER; Feb. 12). Emery has insist- 
ed his organization was founded three 
months before the Washington meet- 
ing, at which 1,000 “little fellows” in- 
dulged in some of the most riotous and 
confused deliberations on record as 
they pushed forward 1,000 separate 
plans to halt business decline. 

Last week, after the first national 
convention of the Association in Pitts- 
burgh, Emery hoped the Association 
had put forward something better 
than wild-eyed panaceas to promote 
recovery. That the Association had 
at least tried to attack current eco- 
nomic problems in a_ well-behaved 
fashion was evident, but that it had 
scarcely lived up to Emery’s pre- 
convention hope—to write the “most 
constructive document written in this 
country since the Constitution was 
written in 1787”—was equally evident. 
Plan of the Association was to draw 
up a platform, submit it to candidates 
for Congress and support, without re- 
gard to political afliliation, those in 
accord. From 70 submitted resolu- 
tions, the following were adopted as 
the platform of “small business”: 

(1) Abandonment of government 
competition with business; (2) modi- 
fication of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act to “give equal rights to em- 
ployer and employee”; (3) establish- 
ment of the Social Security Act on a 
pay-as-you-go basis; (4) non-political 
solution of the railroad problem; (5) 
repeal of all laws delegating powers 
of Congress to other groups or persons. 

The future of this first attempt to 
unify small business men was any- 
one’s guess. Most outsiders seemed to 
guess that the future was not too 
bright. Of the 1,062 delegates—two 
from each Congressional district and 
two for each United States Senator— 
fewer than 250 showed up. 


Florida Land Deal 


Not since the lush land boom days 
of the Twenties have Florida real 
estate men opened their eyes as wide 
as they did last week after announce- 
ment was made of a deal between two 
New York financiers. The deal trans- 
ferred ownership of more than 11,000 
pieces of Florida“‘and. The largest 
real estate transaction between pri- 
vate individuals in many years, the 
sale price was $5,000,000 for a half- 
interest in properties valued at $25,- 
000,000. Major properties involved 
were six fashionable hotels and two 
exclusive * resorts in Miami, Palm 
Beach and the Bahamas. 

Buyer in the transaction was 63- 
year-old George MacDonald, well- 
known as an organizer of gas, electric 
and water companies and perhaps best 
known as one of the outstanding 
Catholic laymen in the United States. 
A close friend of the late Cardinal 
Hayes, MacDonald has received many 
honors from the Pope, including the 
hereditary title of Papal Marquis. 
Seller was an equally well-known 
public utilities magnate: Henry L. 





Doherty, 68, president of Cities Serv- 
ice Company, holding company for 
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MacDonald Announced Plans for a Chain 


almost 200 public utilities and pe- 
troleum companies. 

Among the hotels in which Mac- 
Donald obtained part control were the 
Palm Beach Biltmore, the Whitehall 
Hotel, in Palm Beach; the Miami Bilt- 
more Hotel, the Roney Plaza Hotel, at 
Miami Beach; the Key Largo Club, in 
the Florida Keys; and the British 
Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Bahamas. 
MacDonald announced his intention 
of setting up a hotel chain and man- 
aging it himself. 

AEE SE OSE BES eee 
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q To remove part of the cotton 
surplus, the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation last week launched a 
program to purchase up to 50,000 bales 
of raw cotton and 14,000,000 yards of 
cotton fabric. With a total expendi- 
ture of no more than $3,500,000 author- 
ized, the raw cotton and fabric will 
be made into comforters and matress- 
es by relief agencies. 

@ Tobacco growing in Canada has 
experienced a phenomenal expansion 
in the last ten years. Last week it 
was announced that Canadian tobacco- 
growers will receive $18,000,000 for 
their crop in October. This year 
80,000 acres were planted and 61,000,- 
000 pounds—the most in history— 
were harvested. Estimated 1938 to- 
bacco production in the U. S. is 1,470,- 
224,000 pounds, 

@ Flying over Lake Washington and 
Otter Lake in Washington last week, 
state game department employees 
dropped thousands of fish overboard 
in open-topped cans attached to para- 
chutes. When the cans hit the water, 
the fish swam away. Purpose of this 
experiment was to find out whether 
airplanes can be used to propagate fish 
in remote mountain lakes. At the same 
time, the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
estimated that the world’s fishermen 
catch 34 billion pounds of fish, valued 


at $744,000,000, each year. Japan’s 
$87,000,000 annual catch of about 


6,600,000,000 pounds is the largest. The 
U. S. ranks second, with an annual 
catch of 4,840,000,000 pounds but with 
the higher value of $92,823,000. 


















DID YOU EVER 
TAKE AN 
INTERNAL BATH? 


This may seem a strange question, But 
if you want to magnify your energy— 
sharpen your brain to razor edge—put 
a glorious sparkle in your eye—pull 
yourself up to a health level where 
you can glory in vitality—you’re going 
to read this message to the last line. 


What Is an Internal Bath? 


Some understand an Internal Bath to be an enema. 
Others take it to be some new-fangled laxative. 
Both are wrong. A real, genuine, true internal bath 
is no more like an enema than a kite is like an air- 
plane. The only similarity is the employment of 
water in each case. 

A bona-fide internal bath is the administration 
into the intestinal tract of pure, warm water, Tyr- 
rellized by a marvelous cleansing tonic. The ap- 
Pliance that holds the liquid and injects it is the 
J. B. L. Cascatie, the invention of that eminent 
physician, Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell, who perfected it 
to save his own life. Now, here’s where the genuine 
internal bath differs radically from the enema. 

The lower intestine, called by the great Professor 
Foges of Vienna ‘‘the most prolific source of disease,” 
is five feet long and shaped like an inverted U—thus 
fn. The enema cleanses but a third of this “horse- 
shoe,’ or to the first bend. The J. B. L. Cascade treat- 
ment cleanses it the entire length—and does it effec- 
tively. You have only to read that booklet “‘Why We 
Should Bathe Internally” to fully understand how the 
Cascade does it—without pain or discomfort. 


Why Take an Internal Bath? 


Here is why: The intestinal tract is the waste canal 
of the body. Due to our soft foods, lack of vigorous 
exercise, and highly artificial civilization, a large per- 
wy A persons suffer 


from stinal stasis (de- 
Nurse Uses Cascade} 5): The of 


on Nearly Every Case| waste is entirely too slow. 
I have this to say now 7 Germs and poisons 
and always. I sure could - in this waste and 


enter the blood thr h 
n0t and would not be 
Without a Cascade for my| {2¢ blood vessels in 


own wes. I also tse intestinal walls. 
in my work on D 4. ~ These poisons are ex- 


every case I goon. 1 en- tremely insidious, and 


joy using it because I can may be an important con- 


tributing cause to the 
always depend on good 
results; it never fails me.| eedaches you get—the 


I surely have had some skin blemishes—the _ fa- 


wonderful results by the tsue—the mental sug 


gishness—-and sus - 
use of the Cascade. I * 
guess I could fill a book bility to colds—and count- 


less others ills. may 

with my different cases] gjco be an — fac- 
and the results I have tor tn the cause of high 
had. I justcouldn’tnurse] piood pressure, so-called 
any more without it. rheumatic pains and other 
Lena Lierman, R. N. serious maladies. Thus 
1731 Delaware St. it is imperative that your 
Anderson, Ind.] system be free of these 
Poisons, and internal bath- 
ing is an effective means. In fifteen minutes it flushes 
the intestinal tract of impurities—quick hygienic ac- 
tion. And each treatment tends to strengthen the in- 
testinal muscles so the passage of waste is hastened. 


Immediate Benefits 


Taken jest before retiring you will sl like a child. 
You will rise with a vigor that is bubbl over. Your 
whole attitude toward life will be changed. All clouds 
will be laden with silver, you will feel rejuvenated— 
remade. That is the experience of thousands of men 
and women who faithfully practice the wonderf 
inner cleanliness. Just one internal bath a week 
regain and hold glorious, vibrant health! To toss 
off the mantle of age, nervousness, and dull care! 
To fortify you against epidemics, colds, etc. 
Is that fifteen minutes worth while? 


Send for This Booklet 


It is entirely FREE. We are absolutely convinced 
that you will agree you never used a three-cent stamp 
to better advan e. There are letters from many 
who achieved results that seem miraculous. As an eye- 
opener on health, this booklet is worth many, many, 
many times the price of that stamp. Use the con- 
venient coupon below or address the Tyrrell’s Hygienic 
Institute. Inc., Dept. PF-101, 152 W. 65th Street, 
New York, N. Y.—NOW! 


peewee TEAR OFF AND MAIL AT ONCE teed | 





Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, Inc. t 
152 West 65th St., Dept. PF-101, New York, N. ¥. i 
Send me without cost or obligation, your ilus- 


trated booklet on intestinal ills and the proper ' 
use of the famous Internal Bath—‘‘Why ef 
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EDITORIAL 





This Is Not the End of It 


It can be said with no little certainty 
that Europe remains at this time in a 
State of crisis. Only wishful-thinkers 
can view the situation in an optimistic 
light. 

When Great Britain and France 
agreed to accept Adolf Hitler’s de- 
mands, when they agreed to dismem- 
ber Czechoslovakia to preserve peace, 
the war clouds were not dissipated. 
When the Czechs, under the weight 
of desperate Anglo-French pressure, 
decided not to resist, the prospect of 
immediate conflict was dissolved but 
the crisis itself was not dissolved at all. 

To understand this it must first be 
understood that Adolf Hitler is a man 
leading a nation in a great drive for 
expansion. His Drang nach Osten, 
his push toward the east, has been 
undertaken with grim determination 
and unwavering consistency. The 
Anglo-French agreement to give him 
the Sudeten areas of Czechoslovakia 
will not satisfy Nazi ambitions. If 
anyone supposes that it will, that per- 
son need only look at recent German 
history to realize that Adolf Hitler 
would like nothing better than to drive 
clear through to the Soviet Ukraine. 

Of course, while events abroad move 
with breath-taking rapidity, it is im- 
possible to make reasonable predic- 
tions even for periods as short as a 
week. By the same token, too, it is 
impossible to pass reasonable and jusi 
judgment on decisions that may seem 
at first glance to be both abject and 
disgraceful. British and French states- 
men had no easy task in deciding for 
Germany against Czechoslovakia. The 
choice apparently was a choice be- 
tween large-scale war and peace. To 
that extent at least, to the extent that 
immediate conflict was avoided, the 
Anglo-French capitulation to Hitler 
may perhaps be fully justified. 

But the capitulation—and it can 
hardly be described as anything else 
than that—has more than one disturb- 
ing angle. In effect, it marked a great 
triumph for Hitler, for force, for ag- 
gression, for amoral power politics. 
Whether or not future events show 
that Britain and France were merely 
playing for time, whether or not fu- 
ture events show that the course they 
took was basically wise, it cannot be 
denied that these two last great de- 
mocracies of Europe suffered an enor- 
mous loss of prestige when they aban- 
doned Czechoslovakia. In that sense, 
the whole principle of democracy lost 
prestige at a time when it needs pres- 
tige more than ever. The thing to be 
feared now is that Britain and France, 
in deciding for Germany, may have 
decided not only against Czechoslova- 
kia but also against themselves and 
and against all international morality. 

Naturally, when critical situations 
arise between nation and nation, it 
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is infinitely better to negotiate than 
to fight. Thus, insofar as it staved off 
war, the Anglo-French-Czech action 
last week eased immediate strain. But 
beyond that, there was nothing reas- 
suring in the British and French atti- 
tude or in the Czech situation itself. 
In the first place, it seems to be a fair 
interpretation that the Anglo-French 
acceptance of Hitler’s daring demands 
served to encourage Hitler in his am- 
bitions for future expansion eastward. 
In the second place, the acceptance 
immediately stirred up minorities 
other than the Sudeten Germans— 
notably the Poles and Hungarians 
who lost no time in demanding just 
what the Sudeten Germans received. 
fn these two respects alone, therefore, 
British and French statesmen appear- 
ed to have achieved nothing more than 
a temporary easing of the crisis. 

With minorities clamoring all over 
Europe, with Nazi Germany intent on 
expansion deep into explosive terri- 
tory, it now seems that democratic 
Great Britain and democratic France 
must negotiate more resolutely or 
yield all continental prestige and in- 
fluence to the legions of the dictator- 
ships. Mussolini once wrote that this 
era would go down in history as the 
century of Fascism, but there are mil- 
lions of free souls in this world whose 
stomachs sour at the thought. Mus- 
solini’s words, viewed in the light of 
current developments, are not without 
basis in fact. What happens, now that 
the shadow of the swastika has fallen 
on Czechoslovakia? How much farther 
east will the shadow fall? How much 
farther east can the democracies af- 
ford to let it fall? 

The answer is plain. Unless nego- 
tiations are carried out as resolutely 
on one side as on the other, the crisis 
of this period will be merely softened 
and prolonged. Eventually, unless 
fundamental problems are solved in 
a fundamental manner, the ideologies 
will so clash that armed conflict will 
be inevitable. To preserve peace, ne- 
gotiation and concession are essential. 
But negotiation and concession bring 
no solution when they mean yielding 
all or yielding nothing—there must be 
a midway point on both sides. In the 
Czechoslovakian situation, up to this 
moment, Hitler has yielded nothing. 
Even if statesmen manage to cut up 
Czechoslovakia without cutting each 
other’s throats, they will have solved 
nothing. The Anglo-French accept- 
ance of Hitler’s demands did not mark 
the end of the crisis. 


gq 
Lesson In Politics 


If ever there was a moral in a po- 
litical contest, there is one in the out- 
come of the bitter fight of Patrolman 
Thomas Leary of Cambridge, Mass., to 
defeat himself as delegate to the 
Democratic State Convention. Though 
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Pathfinder 
he made faces at babies, demanded 
cigars instead of giving them, used 
the slogan “Be Wary of Leary,” sug- 
gested that pensions go to nobody 
under 150 years of age, though he vio- 
lated every canon in the political 
handbooks, Leary trounced his oppo- 


nent. His opponent campaigned along 
orthodox lines. 


The voters literally flocked to 
Leary’s cockeyed standard. Cambridge 
Democrats took personal and per- 
verse pride in voting for the man 
who didn’t want their votes. Like 
spurned lovers who will not realize 
their affections are unwanted, they 
marched to the polls in a bucketing 
rain to declare themselves for Leary. 

The potentialities in Leary’s vic- 
tory are boundless. But we doubt that 
many will profit by his experience. 
Office-seekers will continue to pro- 
claim their own virtues and their op- 
ponents’ weaknesses. They will prom- 
ise the impossible in exchange for 
votes. If others will but follow, Pa- 
trolman Leary has opened the path to 
a grand new era in American politics 
and has certainly upset one copybook 
maxim. For, at the very least, Officer 
Leary has shown there are as many 
flies to be caught with vinegar as 
with honey. 
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For Men Only 


As far as the remarks of Gladys M. 
Curry, New York University dietician, 
are concerned, we deplore only the 
understatements therein. In announc- 
ing last week a cooking class for men 
only, Miss Curry suggested that every 
husband should cook dinner at least 
once a week. Our fierce ire is directed 
at the “once a week.” Why “once a 
week”? Why not “every night in 
the week’? 

The man does not: live who can- 
not prepare a better meal than a 
woman. If a woman is left alone to 
her own devices, her idea of a meal 
runs to chipped beef in cream, fruit 
salads with mayonnaise, anything 
creamed and coddled and hiding the 
substance. On the other hand, man 
works on a scale of substance. His 
steaks are as they should be—inches 
thick and blood-rare. His vegetables 
are the simple and satisfying result 
of turning a can opener. His potato 
is a half-foot-long, mealy, baked Maine 
or Idaho. 

With a steak cooked three minutes 
on each side, a soupbow!l full of can- 
ned peas, and a huge potato self-set 
before him, a man begins to wonder 
who first decided that woman’s place 
is in the kitchen, That bromide is, as 
far as we can see, all part of the femi- 
nine propaganda that blundering, in- 
effectual man is only fit to handle the 
dishtowel. , 

When a real meal is to be made, man 
is the one to handle it. Women should 
stick to ‘making diamond-shaped, 
minced chicken sandwiches with the 
crusts cut off, or to compounding over- 
sweet chocolate fudge with siightly 
had-tasting nuts. At that, man could 
probably do a better job with the fudge. 
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PRESENTING 


James A. Farley 


In the history of American politics, 


few men have been more powerful 
than James Aloysius Farley. In the 
history of American government, few 
men have been more powerful than 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Without 
the help of each other, perhaps nei- 
ther would be where he is today. 

In his six years as chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
James Aloysius Farley has gained 
more political influence over the party 
than any other person in it. In that 
time, he has brilliantly engineered 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s election 
ind re-election to the Presidency of 
the United States. In that sense, as 
the President’s strong right arm in 
the rough-and-tumble field of politics, 
he has been very largely responsible 
for the perpetuation of the New Deal. 

But as a practical-minded politician, 
Democratic Chairman Farley has not 

ilways seen eye-to-eye with President 
Roosevelt’s “politics of principle.” He 
is not interested in the President’s dis- 
tinction between “liberal” and “con- 
servative” Democrats. His chief de- 
sire is to keep the Democratic Party in 
power through well-tried organization 
methods. His greatest fear is that 
Presidential distinctions between “‘lib- 
erals” and “conservatives” will weak- 
en party organization and lead to an 
irreparable split. For this reason, be- 
cause he felt it would intensify intra- 
party bitterness, he was opposed to the 
President’s attempted “purge” of anti- 
New Deal Democratic Congressmen, 
except in the case of Senator Tydings 
of Maryland. 

Accordingly, with the “purge” a 
seneral failure last week, Farley was 
busy attempting to pacify those legis- 
lators who had successfully overcome 
the President’s opposition in the pri- 
maries. Behind the peace-making ges- 
tures was Farley’s hope that the wid- 
ening breach between New Dealers 
ind conservative Democrats might be 
mended in time to prevent a serious 
conflict over the party’s 1940 Presi- 
dential candidate. 

At the same time, however, there 
were widespread rumors that the Pres- 
ident and the Democratic Chairman 
were themselves at odds over the kind 
of man this candidate should be. Roose- 
velt was represented as wanting a can- 
didate who could be counted on to 
continue the New Deal program. Far- 
ley, on the other hand, was represent- 
ed as wanting a middle-of-the-roader 
acceptable to the conservative poli- 
ticians in the party. Unless these two 
viewpoints could be compromised, ob- 
servers said, or unless non-New Deal- 
ers managed to control the choice of a 
candidate at the national convention, 
Farley would have only one solution 
to his problem: that President Roose- 
velt run for a third term. According 
to seasoned commentators, if Roosevelt 
should so decide, Farley would sup- 
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Farley Makes Friends and Influences People 


port him. His loyalty to the Presi- 
dent is very great, dating back over 
many years. : 

Physically as well as politically im- 
pressive, James Aloysius Farley is 50 
years old. A devout Roman Catholic 
of Irish ancestry, he was born May 30, 
1888, at Grassy Point, N. Y., one of a 
saloonkeeper’s five sons. His academ- 
ic training was restricted to high 
school and one year at a commercial 
school in New York City. He began 
his political career at the age of 7 by 
carrying a banner in a local parade 
ballyhooing the Presidential candi- 
dacy of William Jennings Bryan. In 
his younger days, baseball fans knew 
Farley as “Stretch,” a name he won 
because of his extra long reach as a 
first baseman. 

At 24, Farley ran for the office of 
town clerk at Stony Point, N. Y. At 
the time, he was a traveling salesman 
and was out of town six days a week. 
Unable to campaign personally, he 
sent the voters post-card greetings 
mentioning nothing of his candidacy. 
Pleased, the voters elected him and he 
immediately instituted two town clerk 
reforms: Instead of making young 
couples come to his office for marriage 
licenses, he took the licenses to them; 
and just before the hunting season 
would open, he would peddle hunting 
licenses from door to door. In this 
way, he began to devote his life te 
making friends and influencing people 
by satisfying their desire for recogni- 
tion and granting them personal favors. 

That was in 1912, Between then and 
1928, Farley used the same basic po- 
litical technique to help himself be- 
come Supervisor of Rockland County, 
Port Warden of New York City, a 
member of the New York State legis- 
lature, chairman of the New York 
State Boxing Commission and head of 
the Rockland County Democratic Com- 
mittee. In 1929, he had a go at busi- 
ness, merging six building material 
firms into the General Builders’ Supply 
Corporation and becoming director 
and president of the corporation. In 














BIG PAY 


COFFEE AGENCY! 


Tl send you Complete Display Outfit—full-size 
products, attractive carrying case, everything you 
need (actual $7.20 value) to enable you to run a 
big-pay Neighborhood Coffee Agency. Outfit sent 
for only $1.00. BUT DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 
NOW. Let me first mail you complete details free 
so you can decide. Service route of 200 families. 
Steady demand for line of 250 daily necessities. 
Give away premiums; offer Bargains, big Cut Price 
Sales, One Cent Sales, etc. Liberal credit—make 
deliveries, collect cash and then pay me. Men 
and women wanted. Full or part time. Earnings 
up to $45.00 very first week. Thirty day trial— 
no money risk. Write for free facts. 


ALBERT MILLS, 
6553 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SEND NO MONE 


Albert Mills, Pres. 

6553 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohie. 

Please send me FREE FACTS about your big-pey 
Coffee Agency Plan. Also mail offer of no-money 
risk trial with Complete Display Outfit. 
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(Please print or write name plainly) 
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One Cent a Day ; 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are pale for any and every oo 

Same old price—just one cent a day. 
limits for policy—men, women and ch i. 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, Se 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 





turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for a 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 


sas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 





Men—Women / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
= r Dept. C172, Rochester, N. x 
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“Christianity as Christ Preached It” 


By Brook Herford, D.D. 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 
Box 41-PA, Milton, Mass. 
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POTATO PEELER 





Small hd—Big Value 


8 peoeee, CLUB NO. 455 


Woman’s World, 1 y ALL 7 ONLY 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 

Good Stories, 1 y $ 

The Home Friend, 1 yr. 

Home Ch Sg fe, 1 yr. a 

* 


2 Issues SAVE $1.40 
7 ‘this ad and mail with $1.60 to 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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‘velt in 1928. 


1933, he resigned from the corporation. 

Farley first linked himself to Roose- 
In that year, as secre- 
tary of the State Democratic Commit- 
tee, he helped elect Roosevelt to the 
governorship. Two years later, as 
State Democratic Chairman, he direct- 
ed the campaign for Roosevelt’s re- 
election. Then, in 1931, he began his 
phenomenal, almost  single-handed 
drive to “sell” Governor Roosevelt to 
the country as the next Democratic 
presidential candidate. The rest is 
history. Today, despite their frequent 
disagreements over political policies, 
Farley remains intensely loyal to the 
President. 


Since the New Deal came to power, 
Farley has been the target of numer- 
ous attacks. One of the most signifi- 
cant of these has charged him with 
“wrecking” the Civil Service by flood- 
ing government agencies with thou- 
sands of “deserving Democrats” who 
got their jobs without taking Civil 
Service examinations. Although ad- 
mitting that he favors political patron- 
age (the giving of government jobs to 
loyal party members), Farley denies, 
not without some justification, that he 
has undermined the Civil Service. 

On the job 12 hours a day, Farley is 
one of the busiest men in America. 
Often dictating to several secretaries 
at a time, he sends out a daily average 
of 200 personal letters, signing all 
with his own hand, in green ink. He 
has. estimated that there are between 
400,000 and 500,000 individuals to 
whom he writes occasionally. Prob- 
ably no man in the country can equal 
him in remembering faces and first 
names; it has been said that no man 
in the world has as many personal 
acquaintances as Jim Farley. A great 
traveler, he has visited every state in 
the union in the last two years, and 
wherever he goes, he shakes hands 
with the voters. All this gives him 
little time to spend with his wife, the 
former Elizabeth A. Finnegan whom 
he married in 1920, or with his son 
and two daughters. 

To help keep his 220 pounds in con- 
dition, the tall, bald and genial Post- 
master General neither drinks nor 
smokes. While in Washington, he lives 
at the Mayflower Hotel. Though not 
rich, he also maintains a home in New 
York City and a country house at 
Haverstraw, N. Y.t¢ Like most poli- 
ticians, he is a “joiner”; among other 
things, he is an Elk, an Eagle, a Red 
Man and a Knight of Columbus. 

Some believe Jim Farley would like 
to be Governor of New York or Presi- 
dent of the United States. As for him- 
self, without commenting on these 
rumors, the Democratic Chairman has 
expressed a hope more in keeping with 
his eareer to date: “It is my ambition 
to turn over to my successor the best- 
functioning political organization in 
the history of this country.” 

+ H. Eliot Kaplan of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League has said this of Farley and the Service: 

‘“‘The Federal Civil Service has probably not been so 
badly manhandled as some too ardent Republicans 
charge; but neither is the situation . . . reassuring.’’ 

tt Parley’s salary as Postmaster General is $15,000 a 
_. sige n+ & said to have been in debt until 

recently, = his memoirs to American 
Hesino~sipentedle 000. 


. Pathfinder 


NAMES 


In accordance with “an old Buddhist 
custom to visit the grave of a loved 
one 13 years after death,” Y. Bryan 
Yamashita, formerly of the Japanese 
diplomatic service, prayed last week 
at the grave of WILLIAM JENNINGS 
BRYAN in Arlington Cemetery in Vir- 
ginia. Yamashita, who traveled ail 
the way from Tokyo to make the visit, 
once lived at the Bryan home in 
Lincoln, Neb. 











. . . 


Hoping “to forget everything I know 
about Germany and the rest of 
Europe,” LOTTE LEHMANN, star of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, ap- 
plied for first papers as an initial step 
toward becoming an American citizen. 
Born in Germany, Mme, Lehmann is an 
Austrian citizen by marriage. 

For 24 hours, JOHN R. COBB, Lon- 
don fur broker, was auto speed cham- 
pion of the world. On the Bonneville 
Salt Flats course in Utah, Cobb drove 
his 3% ton Railton 350.2 miles an 
hour to take the record from his com- 
patriot, Captain GEORGE E. T. 
EYSTON (PATHFINDER, ‘Sept. 10). 
Next day Eyston retrieved the record 
by racing his 7-ton Thunderbolt 357.5 
miles an hour over the same course— 
the fastest land speed ever attained 
by man. 


* 7 * 


At a regular meeting of the Circus 
Saints and Sinners, New York City 
luncheon club, Representative BRUCE 
BARTON was nominated for Presi- 
dent—of Maine and Vermont. Con- 
fronting Barton as he accepted the 
nomination was an enormous piece of 
swtss cheese bearing the label “JIM 
FARLEY.” 

Returning to this country after a 
trip to the tropics in search of parasol 
ants and a rare species of frogs, Dr. 
RAYMOND L. DITMARS, curator of 
the Zoological Park, Bronx, N. Y., ad- 
mitted to reporters that he had com- 
mitted a scientific sin. On shipboard 
he had eaten, with great relish, every 
one of the dozen frogs he had captured. 


* o . 


Announced by a New York City art 
gallery was an exhibit of eight oil 
paintings by GRACIE ALLEN, stage, 
radio, and screen comedienne. Miss 
Allen described her work as slightly 
“surrealistic.” One picture bore the 
title “Behind the Before Yet Under the 
Vast Above is the World is in Tears 
and Tomorrow is Tuesday.” Art 
critics thought the most understand- 
able picture was one named “Dogs 
Gather on Street to Watch Man Fight.” 

THURMAN W. ARNOLD, head of 
the Justice Department’s anti-trust 
division, announced that he had nam- 
ed one of his cows “Aunt Monopoly.” 
He explained to reporters: “That’s 
about as close as we can get to ‘anti- 
monopoly.’ ” 
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You'll Be Seeing 

You Can’t Take It With You (Co- 
lumbia): This is one of the year’s 
best. Adapted from last year’s Pu- 
litzer Prize- -winning play of the same 
name, “You Can’t Take It With You” 
acrifices none of the hilarious humor 
vhile humanizing the caricature-like 
characters of the original. It deals 
ith the conflict between the poor 
nd mildly insane Vanderhof family 
ind their polyglot hangers-on on the 
one side, and the rich, very dignified 
Kirbys on the other. They are brought 
together by the romance of Tony Kir- 
by (James Stewart) and Grandpa 
Vanderhof’s granddaughter (Jean Ar- 
thur). Particularly winning is the es- 
capist philosophy practiced in the Van- 
derhof menage, each member of which 
does as he pleases, regardless of the 
consequences, Grandpa Vanderhof 
(Lionel Barrymore), who quit work 
35 years ago because he didn’t enjoy it, 
collects stamps and plays the harmo- 
nica; his daughter (Spring Byington) 
vrites plays because a typewriter was 
left at the house by mistake; her hus- 
band (Samuel S. Hinds) makes fire- 
vorks in the basement; and a hungry 
Russian (Mischa Auer) teaches anoth- 
er of Grandpa’s granddaughters toe- 
dancing. Despite the insubstantial 
plot, Director Frank Capra’s fine di- 
rection and Robert Riskin’s clever 
lialogue never let the action lag. One 
if the more expensive productions—it 
ost $1,200,000—“You Can’t Take It 
With You” should not be missed. 


* . * 


Valley of the Giants (Warner Broth- 
ers): Beautiful outdoor scenes in tech- 
nicolor do not save “Valley of the 
Giants” from being merely an old- 
style, blood-and-thunder melodrama. 
Depicting the struggle of a valiant 
voung timber owner to save his giant 
Redwood forests from a _ land-grab- 
bing, villainous lumber baron, it is full 
of chair-smashing bar-room brawls 
ind gun-play. Wayne Morris, the 
hero, even saves the heroine, Claire 
rrevor, from the brin’ of destruction 
in a runaway train and fights it out 
with the villain, Charles Bickford, on 
ihe edge of a cliff. In the end, not sur- 
prisingly, unsullied virtue is trium- 
phant. Although the youthful Morris 
shows improvement, acting honors go 
lo experienced Alan Hale as a rip- 
snorting lumberjack who terms him- 
self a “wave of destruction” and proves 
it. Especially breath-taking in color 
are the few scenes of California lum- 
bering activities. All in all, “Valley 
of the Giants” is exciting and pictori- 
ally effective, but it adds nothing to 
the growth of cinematic story art. 

¢. €.-2 

Room Service (RK-Radio): Also an 
adaptation of a successful Broadway 
stage comedy, “Room Service” is chief- 
ly significant because the starring 
Marx Brothers abandon their usual 













THE MOVIE WORLD 


Harpo Plays without the Horn 


slapstick antics for “straight” 
although their weird makeup remains 
the same. Groucho is a shoestring 
play producer who moves his troupe 
of 22 into a hotel and runs up a bill 
of $1,200. Harpo and Chico are his 
chief aides. Amusing suspense mounts 
as the penniless Groucho invents one 
wild stratagem after another to keep 
his cast from being thrown out of the 
hotel before his play opens. Restrict- 
ed by this comparatively strong plot, 
the Marxes are forced to abandon 
much of their characteristic buffoon- 
ery. Absent are: (1) Groucho’s fan- 
tastic tango and his wrestling with an 
inamorata; (2) Chico’s unique piano 
solo; (3) Harpo’s horn and his harp 
solo. Although these features may be 
missed by some, “Room _ Service” 
should prove no disappointment to 
most Marx devotees—the brothers are 
all over the place, although their pres- 
ence adds nothing of importance to 
the story. Outstanding in a strong 
supporting cast are Donald MacBride 
as a blustery chain hotel executive 
and Frank Albertson as a bewildered 
young playwright from Oswego. Chief 
feminine roles are played by Lucille 
Ball and Ann Miller. 

Campus Confessions (Paramount): 
A fast-moving comedy of college life 
and basketball, “Campus Confessions” 
has a tiresomely overworked climax— 
the last-second victory during alma 
mater’s final, crucial game. Compli- 
cations arise when Middleton College’s 
sport-hating wealthy financial backer 
keeps the team’s star player, Hank 
Luisetti, away from the team until 
the last few minutes of its greatest 
contest. Finally freed for action, Lui- 
setti of course wins. Well-done are 
the short basketball sequences. Lui- 
setti, who plays himself, is the former 
All-American basketball player from 
California’s Stanford University. Oth- 
ers in the cast include Betty Grable 
and Eleanore Whitney. 


comedy, | 





Cheaper or HEAT 








Who said that 
a good laxative had 
to taste bad? 


Wwr said that you have toscrew 
up your face in disgust every 
time you take something for constipa- 
tion? Youhavetodo nothing of the kind! 

Taking a laxative can be every bit as 
pleasant as cating a piece of delicious 
chocolate—provided you take Ex-Lax. 
Ex-Lax gives you a thorough cleaning 
out—but smoothly, easily, without 
throwing your eliminative system out 
of whack, without causing nausea or 
stomach pains. 

For over 30 years, Ex-Lax has been 
America’s largest-selling laxative. It is 
equally good for every member of the 
family—the youngsters as well as the 
grown-ups. 

Next time you need a laxative—try 
Ex-Lax! You can get a box at any drug 
store—10¢ and 25¢. 









New Tnventio Invention Fits Any Stove 
Days Free 

Remarkable invention burns 96% air, 4% 
of a cheap variety of oil obtainable every- 


, ashes, 
. Clean, silent, quick, like 
eas heat, 3 times hotter than coal and 
Temperature controlled. No more 

fer aad protected territory! Feiting upon bitter cold, ay ae 
at Many automatic features. No gas or 
electricity needed. as any ordinary kitchen range. Easy to 
install—no damage mply site in firebox of any 


| S Withost COAL, 


a epee tad just a few cents a day to 
Saran 30 DAYS AT OUR RISK. Low introd 
30-day \trial. Write for FREE CATA 
(Wh pA 
year; people buy to save. Write for free burner offer that 
starts you in ees for yourself. Act NOW! Listed a 


busin 
Sit Bu by Nat'l poo of Fire Underwriters. BRIGHAM 


BURNER CO., % 


K Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


ae STRANGE DEVICE 


WELDS Sszts 5 


Amazing NEW Arc Weider =$ 


uses about the same current , 
( as four headlight bulbs. Can be used on 110 
P Volt electric light socket or 82 Volt electric 
£ of os plant shy es nga Trind!Converterinplace 
y batte: LTS iron and steel almost in- 
elds fenders, radiators soles tnbow 
, vot 
mil cone N edt wscoper, Wenn, 
vanized metal. pa repairs made for almost nothing. 
{by factoriontn many of opera sitive, money back guarantee, 
sabe Wie Today f for FREE Particulars 
CTS, 2427-D6 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


accoUNTANT 


re C.F. A *s earn $2,000 to $10,000 a year. 
housands o: f Sema —— 2S. ly 17,000 Certified Public Accoust- 








we train you thoroly at home in spare 
quesutive accounting positions. Ratne 
tence un ersona! al prginios ae “Trrtcoie of he of 
winctading f members 0 merican Institute o ag 
ts Werte for free book ,** Accountancy, the Profession That Pays."* 


iageite Extension Un , Dep. 10393-8, Chicage 
Aa nstitution 








GIRLS! LADIES! BOYS! Wrist Watch—Or Big Cash Com- 

mission—Just send name and address. Chromium finished 

case—adjustable band. Non-breakable crystal. It’s beau- 

tiful! ours for sim Ree oiling, our Le my Sa 

CLOVERINE COUG PS for qonems 

tickles, ete. to your friends a3 l0c a ge and Tome 

per premium — —y SPECI foice of man 

ne 1 to 3 boxes Noid to ets DED 
Wate today for order of COUGH DRO 


WILSON CHEM. CO. ING., Dept. 4-EE, Tyrone, Pa. 
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Explorer 


Louise A. Boyd grew up in Cali- 
fornia and never saw snow until she 
was in her teens. When she saw it, 
it whetted her appetite for more. As 
soon as she was free to leave her 
father’s house at San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia, she headed for the Arctic. 
That was in 1926. 

Last week, Louise Boyd was head- 
ing back from her seventh expedition 
to the polar seas around Greenland, 
and this time, she had established an 
arctic record. On the steamship 
Veslekari, which she hires for her 
trips, she had become the first Amer- 
ican, male or female, to get as far north 
as the Ile de France, a small dot of 
land off the northeast coast of Green- 
land. And she came within 30 miles 
of the record fer northerly penetra- 
tion in those waters. In addition, her 
staff of experts had made valuable 
contributions with studies of ocean 
depths, radio short waves, tides, cur- 
rents and coastlines. 

Although since her first voyage on a 
Norwegian sealing vessel Miss Boyd 
has become famous as America’s only 
woman arctic explorer, although she 
has been decorated by the French and 
Norwegian governments and has seen 
a bit of Greenland coast officially 
named “Miss Boyd Land,” it is not a 
thirst for fame that has taken her back 
to the polar regions year after year. 
From her first entry into the ice pack 
that confines the arctic waters, she 
was spellbound by the strange white 
regions. Like many another explorer, 
she has been unable to stay away from 
them. She has made her expeditions 
chiefly for her own pleasure, but she 
has gradually added more and more 
scientific paraphernalia to her equip- 
ment; today, her trips yield invaluable 
information. In addition, she has be- 
come an expert photographer, doing 
all the camera work on each expedi- 
tion. 

Miss Boyd did her first real work in 
the Arctic on her second expedition. 
Amundsen, the great explorer, had 
vanished during an airplane search far 
ihe Frenchman, Nobile. Miss Boyd 
and her crew spent the summer 
searching the ice-jammed waters for 
a trace of either, but found nothing. 
Yet her work during the search was 
valuable enough to win her the 
French and Norwegian decorations.* 
In ensuing years, she discovered a 
hitherto unknown glacier in Green- 
land and a long mountain range on 
the ocean floor. She was the first per- 
son to penetrate the Ice Fjord in the 
section of Greenland now named for 
her. Her last four trips have been 
made for the American Geographical 
Society of New York. 

Although she wears breeches, high 


+ Norway gave Miss Boyd the Order of St. Olaf, 
First Class. She is the only non-Norwegian woman 
to hold the honor. 





International 
Louise Boyd Powders Her Nose at Sea 


boots and rough seaman’s clothing 
while at sea, Louise Boyd always 
powders her nose before going on deck. 
Now over 40 years of age, she is physi- 
cally fit and youthful looking. On 
shore, at times when she is an attrac- 
tive hostess in teagown and the latest 
hair-do, she scarcely resembles what 
she really is—one of the world’s most 
intrepid women. Unassuming and 
modest, she changes roles as soon as 
she leaves arctic regions for America. 
Even ship news-‘reporters usually fail 


to recognize her when she comes 
ashore. 
SS ee 
. 
Briefs 
q Last month, 24-year-old plain 


Kallie Foutz, great-granddaughter of 
the Mormon leader Brigham Young, 
left her Salt Lake City, Utah, home 
for New York to become a glamor 
girl after winning a “make-the-most- 
of-yourself” contest (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 10). Last week the before-and- 





International 
Kallie Foutz: Before and After 





Pathfinder 


after metamorphosis was complete. 
Kallie’s formerly straight blonde hair 
nestled close to her head in tight curls: 
her mouth was heavily lipsticked; her 
eyebrows darkened and coyly arched. 
Despite plastic surgery, however, her 
nose still seemed slightly misshapen. 

q A cooking course exclusively for 
men is being taught at New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, this fall. Con- 
ductor of the course is small, dark- 
haired Miss Gladys Curry, who be- 
lieves “every husband should cook 
dinner at least once a week.” Men 
should cook, she says, because they 
have more “natural mechanical ability” 
and “can turn out quite a palatable 
meal from a simple recipe.” 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 














NEEDLE DESIGNS! 


1659—A charming decoration to a home is a 
*“‘pieced’’ quilt that introduces lovely new color 
schemes to a bedroom. In the new ‘‘Around the World 
Quilt,’’ bright scraps comprise the small fans while 
the plaid effect strips are the same throughout. 

1711—Very popular nowadays are samplers, since 
they “‘go’’ so well with furniture fashions that are 
now in style. And how effective is the charming 
motif of this simple Home Sweet Home sampler, with 
its picturesque home and colorful flower garden in 
cross stitch and other simple embroidery. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(Continued from page 3) 


would be affected by Germany’s in- 

creased power on the continent. 
KEY, BABEL: Czechoslovakia is 

600 miles long but only 45 to 175 


ava 
@ 


language at all until the 19th century, 
and today a Czech and a Slovak, each 
speaking his own language, can un- 
derstand each other easily. Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, “President-Libera- 
tor” of Czechoslovakia, was born of a 
Slovak mother. A Slovak patriot, Milan 
Stefanik, is honored as one of the 








Internationa) 


Elbogen’s Rugged Landscape and Ancient Buildings Are Typical of Sudeten Towns 


miles wide, and covers about as much 
ground as the state of Illinois. In 
shape it resembles a huge key resting 
between the thumb and forefinger of 
Germany and Nazi Austria, with its 
tip wedged against Rumania. If Hitler 
controlled the key, he could unlock 
the Danube basin, the Balkan penin- 
sula, and the Soviet Ukraine to Nazi 
economic and territorial expansion. 
Czechoslovakia is not a geographic 
unit. It consists of four provinces 
lving side by side and reading, from 
left to right, Bohemia, Moravia, Slo- 
vakia, and Ruthenia. The two western 
provinces drain into the North Sea, 
the two. eastern into the Danube ba- 
sin. Bohemia and Moravia are up-to- 
date, densely populated, highly indus- 
trialized, and relatively rich. Slova- 
kia and Ruthenia are primitive, sparse- 
ly populated, agricultural, and dirt- 
poor. Bohemia and Moravia used to 
belong to Austria, Sleyakia and Ru- 
thenia to Hungary. Only 110 square 
miles of Czechoslovakia ever belong- 
ed to Germany—a sliver of Silesia, 
where the population is chiefly Czech. 
Racially, Czechoslovakia is a Babel. 
The Czechs form only 52 per cent of 
the population. The rest is 22 per 
cent German, 16 per cent Slovak, and 
five per cent Hungarian, with the other 
five per cent apportioned among Ru- 
thenians, Poles, Rumanians and Jews. 
The whole country might more aptly 
have been named Czecho-Germano- 
Slovako-Magyaro-Polono-Ruthenia. 


Slovaks: Between the original 
Czechs and Slovaks, there was prob- 
ably no difference. Between the mod- 
ern languages of Czech and Slovak 
there is probably less difference than 
between the dialects of Vermont and 
Alabama. Slovakia had no written 





three founding fathers of the Czech 
state. And yet, last week, the Slovaks 
were adding their voice to the chorus 
of discontented minorities demanding 
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USE MERCOLIZED WAX 
This simple, all-in-one cleansing, softening, 
lubricating cream sloughs off the discolored, 
blemished surface skin in tiny, invisible par- 
ticles. Your underskin ts then revealed clear, 
smooth and beautiful. Bring out the hidden 
beauty of YOUR skin with Mercolized Wax. 


At drug and department stores everywhere, 





HOME STUDY..........+ «CONSERVATORY COURSE 
Study under skilledinstructorsfor a careerin radio, orches- 
tra, chorus, schools or other organizations, or for your own 
enjoyment. Courses: Piano, Violin, Voice, Trumpet, Cor- 
net, Mandolin, Organ, Tenor Banjo, Guitar, Clarinet 
Accordion, Saxophone. Low cost—terms. Free catalog. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Dept. 20N, __ 2828 E. S3rd Street, Chicago, Ulinols 
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TEST YOUR MEMORY FOR CHILD STAR FACES 


How well do you know your 
Hollywood? How g00d is your 
memory for faces? Here is your 
chance to test your familiarity with 
the pictures of three of the leading 
movie stars. At the’ same time you 
will have a remarkable opp tunity 
to win your share of $200.00 in Cash 
Prizes, plus a $25.00 check for a 
Promptness prize. 

Every reader of this magazine may 
compete in this contest and every contest- 
ant has an equal chance to enjoy the thrill 


CONTESTANT’S COUPON 


Hollywood Contest. Dept. P 
2206 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Enclosed are the movie star cut-outs re- 
arranged to complete three pictures, together 


with my answer for each star’s name. 





First, $100—Second, $50. Third, 
$25—Fourth, $15. And 
22 Prizes of $5.00 


and glory of winning one of the many cash 
prizes. It’s fun and entertaining to par- 
ticipate in this puzzle game, too—for you 
and every member of the family! 


Complete and Name Three Pictures 
Look at the three pictures shown above. 
They are ‘‘scrambled’’ cut-outs of the like- 
nesses of three well-known film stars. 
After studying the heads, faces and chins 
of the sectional pieces, cut them out and 
re-arrange the cut-outs so as to complete 
pour three pictures. Then write in the 
mame of the screen actor under each pic- 
ture. That's all there is to it! Next, and 
very important, fill out the coupon and 
mail with your contest answer premptly! 


$25.00 Promptness Prize! 

Your contest answer must be mailed 
before December 1, 1938. 

The judges wil] award all prizes on the 
basis of correct solution and neatness of 
entry. Decisions of the judges will bé 
final. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in 
the event of ties 
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HOW PILES AFFECT 
GENERAL HEALTH 


It is now a well-known fact that 
piles may be a causative factor in focal 
infection, just the same as diseased 
teeth or tonsils. Where this occurs, 
the piles sufferer is apt to be troubled 
with any one of several of the “reflex” 
ailments shown in the chart, 








If you have piles, fistula, or any 
other rectal disorder, be sure that 
you understand these treacherous ail- 
ments, and the serious complications 
which may grow out of them. Also 
you should know abont the different 
kinds of treatment in vogue—with the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. 
Write to the McCleary Clinic, 4082 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., for 
their free book, It explains rectal ills 
in frankly clear terms; also tells of a 
comparatively mild method of treat- 
ment which has brought relief for 
thousands of men and women without 
the usual hospital experience. The 
book is free. Asking for it puts you 
under no obligation whatever. Use 
the above address. 


-00 —— % 
, Chicago 
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if you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Ie Acid in your blood causing “Arthritis;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? 
many times at night? 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 
tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O. D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ad- 
Sold since 1892. 


This advt. and 10c. must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Offer RA-5SOO, East Hampton, Conn. 


Kidney irritation? Up 
“Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Skin itehy’? 


dress. 








the right of autonomy or self-rule. 

In modern history, the quarrel -of 
the Czechs and Slovaks will be known 
as a family quarrel over a hyphen. 
In 1918, American Czech and Slovak 
leaders met at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
agreed to set up a state wherein the 
two nationalities would be equal. In 


Pathfinder 


very good reason except that the south 
boundary of Slovakia had long been 
at the Danube, and the makers of 
Czechoslovakia wanted a recognized 
historical frontier. With the frac 
tious Hlinka Slovaks, the Hungarians 
today want to “go home to Hungary,” 
and their demands are amply sup- 
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Behind Benes (in Soft Hat) Have Been Smart Generals and a Fine, Small Army 


the first documents of the Paris Peace 
Conference, the name of the state was 
spelled “Czecho-Slovakia.” When the 
first proclamations appeared at Prague 
the name had become “Ceskosloven- 
sko.” The hyphen was gone and the 
Slovaks were mentioned with a small 
s. They have never forgiven the 
slight. 

Until 1918, Slovakia had belonged to 
Hungary for a thousand years. Tim- 
ber from Slovakian forests was sent 
down to the Danube plain in exchange 
for wheat. The post-war order laid 
down frontiers and tariff barriers. 
Slovakia’s economic system has never 
become adjusted to it. 

Under Hungarian rule, Slovaks had 
no schools of their own, and almost 
no official jobs. As a result, there was 
no trained bureaucracy ready to take 
over under the post-war republic. 
The cream of the jobs went to Czechs. 
Grumbling under the weight of taxes, 
Slovaks complained that Czechoslo- 
vakia was “a big cow that grazes in 
Slovakia but is milked in Bohemia.” 

To these economic and _ patriotic 
reasons for Slovak unrest was added 
a religious one. Bohemia is today 75 
per cent Catholic, but in the 14th 
century she produced John Hus, one 
of the earliest Protestant reformers, 
who is honored by 20th century 
Czechs as the national hero.  Slo- 
vakia, on the contrary, has not strayed 
from the path of Catholic piety. Until 
his death last month a Catholic priest, 
Andreas Hlinka, was the leader of 
Slovak autonomists against “the Hus- 
sites of Prague, and their godless bol- 
shevist alliance.” Most Slovaks, how- 
ever, are loyal to the Czech state, of 
which Slovak Milan Hodza is Pre- 
mier. 

Magyars: The 700,000 Hungarians 
of southern Slovakia were assigned 
to Czechoslovakia after the war for no 





ported by money and propaganda 
from “home.” 
Hungary’s special hate for the 


Czechs dates from 1921. In October of 
that year, former Emperor Charles of 
Austria-Hungary landed in western 
Hungary in an airplane and was taken 
prisoner by government troops. Pres- 
ident Benes believed that a Hapsburg 
on the Magyar throne would mean an 
eventual campaign to get back all the 
former Hapsburg territory. Mobiliz- 
ing his army, Benes threatened Hun- 
gary with war unless she exiled 
Charles and promised to exclude the 
Hapsburg dynasty forever. Britain 
and France, mortally afraid of anoth- 
er war, browbeat Hungary into yield- 
ing. 

This particular chicken of the Czech 
foreign policy has now come home to 
roost. If there is anything greater 
than the hate of a Czech for a German, 
it is the: hate of a Hungarian for a 
Czech. And today it is Czechoslovakia 
that is being browbeaten by France 
and Britain in the interests of peace. 

Poles: From November, 1918, 
through 1919, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia had a war. It was a small, 
private war and it concerned Teschen, 
a spot of territory about two-thirds 
the size of Rhode Island. Teschen 
fell within the historic boundaries of 
Moravia, but was populated mainly by 
Poles. By decision of the Allies, most 
of Teschen went to the Czechs. Po- 
land thereby lost valuable coal mines 
and about 85,000 nationals. 

Most Teschen Poles today are Com- 
munist miners who would rather live 
under democratic Czechoslovakia than 
dictatorial Poland. In the border dis- 
tricts, Czechoslovak Poles have more 
Polish schools than Poles in Poland. 
Nevertheless, Warsaw toadies to Ber- 
lin by exploiting “the Polish autonomy 
movement.” As long as Hitler is busy 
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with the Czechs, the Poles reflect, so 
long will Danzig and the Polish cor- 
ridor be safe. 

Ruthenians: Alone among the mi- 
norities of Czechoslovakia, the 550,000 
Ruthenians have virtually complete 
self-rule, dating from 1937. The Ruth- 
enians, however, are wretchedly poor, 
and most of them have no love for 
the Czechs. 

GERMANS: In the lovely wooded 
hills that rim three sides of Bohemia 
to form the Sudeten range, live 400,000 
Czechs and about 2,500,000 Germans. 
The latter, with the 800,000 Germans 
living in the interior, comprise Czecho- 
slovakia’s largest and most vocal 
minority. 

The feud between Czechs and Ger- 
mans is almost as old as Europe. 
\bout the 5th century, Slavic tribes 
of which the Czechs were the most 
important came to Bohemia and wrest- 
ed it from Teutonic tribes. Early 
German missionaries tried to Chris- 
tianize the Czechs, but because they 
tactlessly tried to do it in the Ger- 
man language, the Czechs kept right 
on worshipping the sun and moon— 
until the 800s, when Slavic mission- 
aries came from Moravia. 

Thirteenth-century Sudeten Ger- 
mans played a role curiously like the 
one Sudetens play today. At that time 
: mighty man of iron, Premys] Otta- 
kar II, sat on the Bohemian throne and 
surveyed a kingdom that stretched 
from the present northern Czech-Ger- 
man border to the Adriatic Sea. To 
offset the power of his unruly nobles, 
Ottakar invited German townsmen to 
colonize the mountains of western 
Bohemia. 

He lived to regret the invitation. In 
1273 a Hapsburg count, Rudolph, was 
elected Holy Roman Emperor and im- 
mediately went to war against Otta- 
kar. The call of race proved too 
strong for the Sudeten Germans. They 
deserted Ottakar en masse and went 
over to Rudolph. All Ottakar’s lands, 
except Bohemia and Moravia, fell to 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

If Masaryk and Benes, in 1918, had 
thought back to the example of Otta- 
kar, they might have foreseen the rise 
of another German “Rudolph,” and 
have long hesitated before insisting on 
the historic boundaries of Bohemia 
and the inclusion of 3,300,000 Ger- 
mans in a Slavic state. 

About the same time that the Pil- 
grim Fathers were landing on Ply- 
mouth Rock and American history was 
beginning, Czech history went into 
an eclipse. At the Battle of White 
Mountain near Prague in 1620, a Czech 
army was defeated by an Austrian 
army. What followed was an almost 
complete extermination of the Czech 
nobility. Its estates were confiscated 
and the nobles themselves were be- 
headed or driven into exile. Bohemia, 
which had become Protestant under 
the influence of John Hus, was forci- 
bly reconverted to Roman Catholicism. 
For three centuries thereafter, the 
Czechs kept their language and na- 
lionalism alive under a Hapsburg 
policy which made the Germans the 


ruling class and treated the Czechs as 
a menial people. 

In 1848, nationalism flared.all over 
Europe. Fed by a resurgence of 


Czech literature and music, it stirred | 


the blood of Austria-Hungary’s sub- 
ject Slavs. Soon, on a Hapsburg estate 
in Slovakia, a coachman’s son with 
Czech, Slovak and German blood in his 
veins began to dream of a Slavic 
revolution. 

REVOLUTION: The coachman’s son 
was Thomas Masaryk. When his po- 
litical career began, he was 30. 
he became first President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, he was 68. In 
that time he had earned the love and 
respect of the entire Czech nation. In 
1899 he braved unpopularity to cham- 
pion a Jew accused of a ritual murder. 
The act antagonized superstitious anti- 
Semites, but it won him a following 
among liberal young Czechs and 
Slovaks. The philosophy which he 
urged upon his people was that they 
could survive in the eternal Slav-Ger- 
man struggle only by “an intense love 
of culture and a high standard of 
morality.” 


When the war broke, Masaryk was 


When | 





a professor of sociology at the Czech | 


university in Prague. With Benes and 
a few countrymen, he worked against 
the Monarchy. Thousands of Czech 
and Slovak soldiers, forced to fight for 
Austria-Hungary, went over to the 
Italian- or Russian side. In 1917 
Masaryk went to Russia and persuaded 
the revolutionary government to re- 
lease 92,000 Czech and Slovak pris- 
oners, who then marched across Si- 
beria to reach the western front and 
fight for France. The march appealed 
to American imaginations. Masaryk 
found sympathy in President Wilson. 

On Oct. 18, 1918, in Washington, 
D. C., Masaryk issued the Czecho- 
Slovak Declaration of Independence. 
This October, if she lives that long, 
Czechoslovakia will celebrate her 
20th birthday. The republic, therefore, 
is not strictly a creation of the Ver- 
sailles treaty. It was recognized in 
1917 as one of the Allied governments. 


The Czechoslovak revolution was valu- 


able to the Allies. It helped to dis- 
integrate the Austro-Hungarian Em- 


pire. Czechs and Slovaks fought for 
France, After the war, French gen- 
erals trained Czech generals, and 


Czechoslovakia attuned her whole for- 
eign policy to that of France. Re- 
membering these things, Czechs last 
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address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will ~s you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $1.95 and u 

We onl handle High Grade Rogie Vision and 
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LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 
The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 
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do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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week bitterly accused France of “the 
basest betrayal in history” in agree- 
ing to plans for Czech dismemberment. 

SUDETEN FRONTIER: Including 
the Sudeten Germans in post-war 
Czechoslovakia seemed like a very 
good idea at the time. The mountains 
made a natural frontier. The races 
were—and are—so mixed that even 
Hitler has admitted that to draw a 
just Czech-German racial border would 
be impossible. The fact remains that 
Sudeten Germans, holding the Czechs 
and Slovaks responsible for the defeat 
of the Central Powers in the World 
war, did not want to belong to Czecho- 
slovakia. They asked to be joined to 
Austria, and Austria asked for a plebis- 
cite in the region. It was not granted. 

Under Czechoslovakia, the Sudeten 
Germans have had considerable self- 
rule and the freedom of the last demo- 
cratic government in central Europe. 
Their factories, however, have felt the 
blight of depression. Sudeten capi- 
talists who invested in the German 
mark in preference to the post-war 
Czech currency were wiped out by the 
German inflation. Germany’s policy 
of importing as little as possible has 
reacted on industrial Sudetenland. 
When the Nazi movement led by Kon- 
rad Henlein began to enroll the Ger- 
mans of Czechoslovakia, its siogan of 
“bread and work for all Germans” 
sounded good to unemployed men. 

WHAT NEXT? Prague’s last-minute 
provisional acceptance of Hitler’s 
peace terms last week -sounded as 
though the Czechs were not going to 
fight. At the same time, Prague news- 
papers and leaders of Czech political 
parties, ranging from extreme Right 
to Communist, were proclaiming that 
Czechs would die fighting rather than 
yield the historic frontier. There was 
question whether the Benes govern- 
ment or any Czech government could 
cede away one-sixth of the country 
without provoking a patriotic revolt. 

Under Hitler’s terms, Bohemia would 
lose her rich industrial areas. Shorn 
of its protecting hills, the Bohemian 
plain (where Prague is located) would 
be left naked and dependent for fu- 
ture security on the very neighbors 
who have been clamoring for the rape 
of Czechoslovakia. Many Czechs would 
rather die in the trenches than live 
by Hitler’s condescension, 

If the Czechs should eventually 
fight, however, they would be hope- 
lessly outnumbered. Their standing 
army of 180,000 men, outfitted by the 
great Skoda works at Pilsen, is 
Europe’s best-equipped small fighting 
force, but more than one-fourth of its 
membership is German, Magyar, Pol- 
ish, or Slovak of doubtful loyalty. 
Without France, the only remaining 
ally is Russia, and even if the Rus- 
sians aided, they would first have to 
cross Poland or Rumania. 

Death or dismemberment. Such 
seemed to be Czechoslovakia’s alter- 
natives. Friendless, lapped by a sea 
of dictatorships, abandoned by the de- 
mocracies, the 20-year-old republic 
last week pondered the future with- 
out cheer, 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Names Game ~* 


For this interesting party game the 
leader cuts a number of small pieces 
of paper. On each she writes a well- 
known name. When the game begins, 
she pins one piece of paper to the back 
of each player. As the papers are 
pinned on, the players line up with 
their backs to the wall to keep any 
one from seeing the names. At a given 
signal each player seeks to determine 
the names on the backs of the other 
players while attempting to conceal 
the one on his own back. The player 
who correctly writes the largest num- 
ber of names in a given time, say two 
minutes, wins. 














Brain Teaser 


A man has three sisters; each of the 
three sisters has three sons; and each 
of the three sons has three sisters. 
How many people are there in all? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—tThe dis- 
tance from A to B is 70 miles. 
———qW<“<@x_o— 


Smiles 
Boogy—Well, how has everything 
gone since I last saw you? 
Woogy—-Everything’s gone. 


Prof. Scy—Give me some of that 
prepared monoaceticacidester of sali- 
cylic acid. 

Drug Clerk—Do you mean aspirin, 


sir? 


Prof. Scy—Yes, that’s it. I never 
can remember that name. 


Harefoot—So you broke your en- 
gagement to Sally. Why was that? 

Mikhail—Well, I was only doing to 
the engagement what it did to me. 


Zoole—Today I met a girl who had 
never been kissed. 

Kulper—I would like to meet her. 

Zoole—You'’re too late now. 

Butcher Pryce — Round - steak, 
Madam? 

Mrs. Noowedd—The shape doesn’t 


matter, just so it’s tender, 





Waiter—I woke up that fellow three 
times and I’m not going to do it again. 

Proprietor—Why don’t you have him 
thrown out? 

Waiter—But you wouldn’t want me to 
do that. Every time I wake him he pays 
his bill again. j 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you any , sell or exchange? Do you want 
agents? Want oe Wasi to Evi 7 > greatable business at 


rough mails? PATHFIN Dik fe read by more than 
nowttien Sines. Tell your story to these interested readers 
n the fewest words. 









Cc 78 conte a word; minimum fourteen words. 
Each initial and grou of figures, as well as each part of the 


dress ted as da. 
aay t— = ——h FE. - office as listed on page two. 


AGENTS WANTED 





MAS CARD BOX ASSORTMENTS selling like 
CEnetiee ””’ People who have never sold a thing 
their lives are reaping harvests with our sensa- 
tional 221 folder “‘Champion’”’ assortment. Cost 50 
ents, sells for $1.00. Also amazing etchings, gift 
, religious, humorous and everyday assort- 
Write today. Samples on approval. Silver 


ment. 320 Fifth Avenue partment 73, 


Swan Studios 
New York. 
EASY CASH—Show rew “‘Ruby’’ 21 Folder Christmas 
ssortment. Big $1 seller. Your commission 100%. 
other Christmas assortments—gift wrappings, 
gious, birthday. Also personal cards with name big 
ney makers. Samples Moffered free. Chilton Greet- 
igs, 179 Lincoln, Dept. 20-D, Boston, Mass. 


¥ =. 
YOU R OWN “SHOES AS BONUS and “quick cash com- 
nissions showing complete shoe line. Experience 
necessary. Selling outfit Free. Tanners Shoe Co., 
1 Boston, Mass. 
EW INVENTION turns auto headlamps into amber 
foglights. Snaps on. Inexpensive. Sensational seller. 
amples sent on trial. ush mame. Kristee 132, 
Akron, Ohio. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 Assorted, 
printed $1.00—Cost_you 50c. Samples free. 
New Brunswick, J. 












AVIATION 
AVIATION APPRENTICES. Good Pay—Big Future. 
Write, immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix 
Universal Aviation Service, Strathmoor Station, Dept. 
Q- 2, Detroit, Michigan. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BE INDEPENDENT—Make money at home—45 money- 
making plans = assistance in starting right— 
Write Today. E. H, Rinehart, Box 819, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 











COMPOSERS 


‘OEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
est poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
fer. MMM Studies, Dept. 36G, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
ideration. Send ms to Columbian Music Pub- 
hers, Ltd. . ‘or Can. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


000 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 
Educational Books. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
bjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for 
ed courses. Complete details and bargain catalog 
ree. Send name. Nelson Company, 3534 Manhattan 
iilding, Chicago. 


3ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
old, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
irses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 

____ FEMALE HELP WANTED 

PECTIAL , WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN—Earn to 

$23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No can- 

ing, no investment. Write fully giving age, dress 

Fashion Frocks, Dept. CK-1029, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
_ HUNTING DOGS 

IRTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 

‘ombination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Rea- 


ble. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey 
18 




















_ MAGIC MATERIALS 


EE! Spectacular mindreading cards— 
age magic catalog, ten cents. Oaks 
171P, Oshkosh, Wis. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Authors’ manuseripts for immediate mar- 
keting Mail manuscripts to Revel, 73 West 44, 
New York. 
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MUSIC 


INGS ARRANGED, 50 copies 
hestra, Band, Choral. Sample sent. 
Prospect St., (11) Pitésburgh, Pa. 


a PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
ind Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
6988 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. U 
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mde SHAMPO-ROLOM won't, rul rub of. cep ly 
Colesesosted ves hair soft,natural; p WAY 


bag Book. Valligny Pred., inc.. Dot. 8-0. 254 W. 31 SUNY. 


TREATMENT mailed 
on Free Trial. if 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 
ment today. 





rinted, $10.00. Or- 
Gil Friar, 
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ASTHMA 


W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, O Ohio 


STOMACH TROUBLE? 


Send for free sam Pe of Red Ca) A physician’s prescrip- 
tion for liver, gail-bladder, indigestion, constipation, and 
other underlying conditions hm in bronchial asthma 
and arthritis. Sold exclusively by —The John Marvey 
Drug Co., 4 West Vernor Highway. Detroit, Michigan 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing urinary ailment frequently resulting 
in DANGEROUS OPERATION. FPF. A. Carleton, M. D. 
38 Hemenway St., Boston, Mass., has discovered a 
medicine with specific remedial action on these cases, 
saving many from operation. Particulars on request. 





HOUSEHOLD 


Ripe Cucumber Pickles 


Cucumbers that stay on the vines 
until they are ripe need not be dis- 
carded as unfit for food. They make 
excellent ripe cucumber pickles. Select 
eight large ripe cucumbers, peel them 
and cut them into half-inch slices 
crosswise. Remove the seed and mem- 
brane from the resulting rings and 
sprinkle the latter with one-fourth 
cup salt. 

After letting the salted rings stand 
in a cold place for two or three hours, 
rinse with two cups cold water and 
drain thoroughly. Then make a light 
sirup from two cups sugar, two cups 
water and two cups vinegar. Cook 
the cucumber sections in this sirup 
until clear, then drain and put them in 
a stone jar. To the sirup, meanwhile, 
add four more cups sugar, two drops 
of oil of cinnamon and one drop of oil 
of cloves. Heat the sirup to the boil- 
ing point and pour it over the rings 
in the jar. Let this stand over night, 
then drain off, scald and pour the 
sirup back over the rings. Repeat this 
process for three successive mornings. 
Finally, weight the rings down with 

plate and set the covered jar away 
in a cold place. 

oo 


Week’s Hints 


g A little sugar added to the cook- 
ing water will keep cauliflower white. 

g If you like thin pancakes, add 
more liquid to the batter. 

q Stuffed celery, cut crosswise, 
makes an appetizing salad garnish. 














PHOTO FINISHING 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 

ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work: 2 beautiful double 

weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
priate each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 
owa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox 


prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 

Beautiful Professiona] Enlargements 25c. Very quick 
service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


lossy 
‘oto- 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and eight life-time prints, 25c. Reprints 
3c. May’s Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


QUICK SERVICE—Rollis developed, guarantees 


8 guaranteed 
prints; 2 enlargemepts; 25c coin. OK Photo Serv- 
ice, Ottawa, Kas. re 


ROLLS DEVELOPED and | printed _ 
prints 10 or more lic each. 
Maywood, _Tllinois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 
largement coupon. 

land Heights, Ohio. _ 

16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 

Ogden, Utah. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films ~ developed “two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6444-57 Diversey, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


$75.00 WEEKLY POSSIBLE, permanent connection, 
no competition, year around proposition. Box 942, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 

Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 

best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONG WRITERS— Marketing advice, rhyming diction- 
ary, instruction booklet, Bre mailed on request. 

Songwriters Institute, 1234- Broadway, New York. 

SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today ‘for immediate 
consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Build- 


ing Chicago. 
OBACCO 


HIGHER QUALITY! Golden 
¢ a 
121, 


l0c. Trial, Re- 
Quality Finishers, 





rints each negative 25c. En- 
Villard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 


"16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 











smoking or rich ripe 
four pounds, postpaid, $1.00, Riversite 
. Kentucky. 














Back Pain and 
Kidney Strain 


Wrong foods and drinks, worry, overwork and colds 
often put a strain on the Kidneys and functional kid- 
ney disorders may be the true cause of Excess Acidity, 
Getting Up Nights, Burning Epessees, Leg Pains, Nerv- 
ousness, Dizziness, Swollen Ankles, Rheumatic Pains, 
and Puffy Eyelids. a your kidneys purify your 
blood with Cystex. Usually the very first dose starts 
helping your kidneys clean out excess acids and this 
soon may make you feel like new again. Under the 
money-back guarantee Cystex must satisfy completely 
or cost nothing. Get Cystex (siss-tex) today. It 
costs only 3c a dose at druggists and the guar- 
antee protects you. 


A ECKMAN'S 


LTer-tIVE 


Supplies the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 


a BUILDS RESISTANCE ° 
AGAINST WINTER ILLS 


Will tomach 
GET A BOTTLE TODAY vBocee% 


RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—press heavily on 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—-fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
orcutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad seals 
opening—follows every body movement with in- 
stant increased supportin case of strain, Cannot 
slip. Holds rupture whether at work or play. 
Light, easy towear. Waterproof. Canbe wornin 
bath. Send for amazing FREE 100-page, cloth- 
bound book “Advice To Ruptured” and details of 
liberal truthful 60-day trialoffer. Alsonamesof 
grateful! patrons in your neighborhood. Write: 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Enjoy 








BEAUTIFUL 
Natural -Looking 


FALSE TEETH > 


LOWEST PRICES 


iA/E make—BY MAIL— he 

b World’s No.1 FIT-RITE 

Dental Plates for men and women 

— from pt. Hy taken in your De home. 
Thousands of 


Rant atrons. MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE YOU’ oy BE 
pt te Month ly 


nd catalog. 


Pres. of 









DAYS’ 
TRIAL 


FREE mouth 
WRITE ME Toba! Te fF tT. y > Kew 
UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 


Dept. 10474, 1555 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, ttl. 


Thousands Are Profiting—So Can You! 


Establish a spare-time, money-making subscription 


business, taking orders for all leading magazines. No 
experience We send everything to start work 
at once. Clip this ‘ad and send with name and address to 


INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION CO., INC., 
Dept. 452-P, 57th St. at Sth it. at Sth Ave., | New York, N.Y. Y. 





ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read the pest. that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brin au a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner yetorios of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-T St., Hallowell, Me. 


SAMPLES OF REMARK. 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 
(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromiléy, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: “I suffered for 
10 years with acid-stomach 
trouble. Doctors all told me 
I had ulcers and would have 
to diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taking Von's Tablets, 
I weigh 171 pounds, can eat 
almost anything and feel 
perfectly well.’’ If you suf- 
fer from indigestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating 
or any other i? - trouble induced by set eeu at 
one, you, too, should receive quick relief at 
once for PREE Samples of this wonderful conten 
A free Booklet is included. Write 
PHILADELPHIA VON CO. 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OVER 


$5,000.00 


in Big Grand Prizes 

OVER 100 CASH PRIZES 

First Grand Prize, if Prompt 
$2,500.00 


Thousands of Dollars 
in SPECIAL Rewards! 


a 
, Send Only Coupon 
Tei NOW! 





Your Quick Answer Will Get the Opportunity to... 


Wane ‘2500 


or Buick Sedan and *1,250°° Cash! 





Think of YOUR joy and delight picking out a beautiful 
1939 BUICK 8 SEDAN from your neighborhood dealer 
at MY EXPENSE, and, if you are prompt and win, get- 
=e Certified check for $1,250.00 besides. Or, if you'd 
rather have one big cash lump sum, just imagine receiv- 
ing and depositing in your own bank account themarvel- 
ous sum, $2,500.00 ALL CASH! Cash to pay your bills 
—to-buy a house, new furniture, new clothes; in fact to 
purchase almost anything your heart desires. These days, 
$2,500.00 is a fortune indeed. And that is just what we 
are going to pay out to the First Grand Prize winner, 
GLENN TATE if prompt! Hurry—mail the coupon below today. Don’t 

President = miss getting the wonderful opportunity to win a glorious 
thrilling fortune. WE ARE PAYING OUT OVER $5,000.00—OVER 
100 BIG GRAND PRIZES! Someone is going to get that $2,500.00 





First Grand Prize, and think of it, IT MAY BE YOU. YES, 
YOU! In addition to the First Grand Prize, thé Second Grand 
Prize is a new 1939 beautiful Chevrolet DeLuxe Sedan o: 
$800.00 cash! Third Grand Prize is a beautiful 1939 Ford V-8 
Sedan or $650.00 cash. Fourth Grand Prize is $150.00 cash. 
Thousands of dollars in other special cash awards! In case of 
ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. This offer open to every- 
one in the U. S. over 17 years of age, except residents of 
Chicago. Don’t delay. Your answer will bring to you a mar- 
velous opportunity to win an amazing cash fortune. We are an 
honest, upright company engaged in a country-wide business. 
THE MONEY TO PAY ALL THE PRIZES IS ALREADY 
IN THE BANK WAITING FOR THE WINNERS. You 
can be definitely sure that we will pay out each and ever) 
prize as promised. Think of it! Mail the coupon today— sure! 


Send No Money— Just Mail Coupon Today! 


Look at the magic number puzzle. You see that it has 5 squares which are blank. 
That’s where the fun starts. Numbers 1-3-7-9 have already been paced in their 
correct positions, but see if you can place the numbers 2-4-5-6-8 in the blank 
squares so that they will add up to 15 in any direction up or down, sideways or 
diagonally. It’s loads of fun. Try it now. If you can get the numbers into their right 

laces, fill in the coupon below and mail it quick! It’s not as easy as you may think, 
ut keep trying and you may solve the puzzle. Remember, you do not send one 
single penny with the coupon. You risk no money at all, only a postage stamp to 
mail your answer and according to our amazing plan of merchandising, which your 
answer brings, you get the wonderful opportunity to win $2,500.00 ali cash, if prompt. 
Remember that $1,250.00 cash prize for promptness if declared first = 
winner. All _— need do now is just fill in the blank squares so they will add up 
to 15. Mail the coupon with the a on get the wonderful opportunity to win 

ca 


MANY HAVE WON BIG PRIZES 


Others have received big cash poe from my company just recently. 
Thousands of dollars have n paid out to happy winners. Miss 
A. M. won $2,500.00, Harriet T. won $800.00, Rev. R. won $650.00, 
R. J. won $985.00. Scores of others have received cash. Now you 
may, too! Just imagine YOURSELF picking out a brand new 1 
Buick Sedan from your local dealer at our expense and also getting 
$1,250.00 extra cash, or $2,500.00 all in cash, if you are prompt 
and win the First Grand Prize. 


HERE’S PROOF THAT PRIZES WILL BE PAID 


As President of this big company, I PERSONALLY GUARANTEE THAT EACH AND 

EVERY PRIZE WILL BE PAID PROMPTLY AND HONESTLY. I have paid out thou- 

sands of dollars in m pocedt pas distribution. NOW, OVER $5,000.00 MORE IN CASH 

iS WAITING IN THE BA FOR NEW WINNERS. You will receive the Buick 8 Sedan, 

and if prompt, $1,250.00 cash besides, or if all cash is preferred, you get $2,500.00 if you win 
t prize. 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


Oh boy, wast ya cous do wich = cash all at 

one time, Think of the joy o ving the money to pro- 

$1,250.00 CASH vide the better things o tife. Just mail the cou uick 

ME Woul 

with MAGIC NUMBERS if you find them. dn’t 

sy like the opportunity to win $2,500.00? And remem- 

, there are over 100 Grand Prizes. Hurry! Nothing 
hard to do now but act quick. 


awe GLENN TATE, 


FOR PROMPTNESS Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FILL IN THE MAGIC NUMBERS—DON’T DELAY—MAIL TODAY 
COUPON 8-J 
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